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A  Profitable 
VACATION! 

Do  your  summer  vacation  plans  call  for  activities  that  have  lasting 
value — a  value  that  does  not  flit  away  with  the  last  warm  breezes  of  summer? 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDY 

Education  is  a  lasting  value.  Why  not  include  academic  work  at  the 
1933  SUMMER  SESSION  of  the  University  of  Utah  in  your  program  for 
this  summer?  It  will  place  the  stamp  of  "worthwhile"  on  what  otherwise 
might  be  just  an  ordinary  summer. 


LECTURERS 


Joseph  A.  Leighton,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Ohio 

State   University    (5   lectures). 
Henry    Neumann,    Leader,     Brooklyn    Society    for 

Ethical  Culture  (5  lectures). 


James  A.  Johnston,  Professor  of  Business,  Univer- 
sity of  Utah   (10  conferences). 

Louis  C.  Zucker,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Utah  (1  lecture). 


Sidor  Belarsky,  Professor  of  Music,  Brigham  Young 
University,  and  Leading  Basso,  Russian  Grand 
Opera,  New  York. 

Olga  Carlson,  National  Instructor,  National  Girl 
Scouts  Incorporated.     (June  26-80.) 

Jeseph  E.  Maddy,  Professor  of  Music,  University  of 
Michigan.     (June  12  to  18.) 

L.  John  Nuttall,  Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


VISITING  STAFF 

(Six  weeks  unless  otherwise  specified) 

Luella  C  Pressey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Calvin  S.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Granite 
District,  Salt  Lake  County. 

Harold  M.  Stephens,  formerly  Judge,  Third  District 
Court,  Utah.  Recently  post  graduate  student. 
Harvard  Law  School. 


SCIENCE    MEET 

Summer  School  students  will  be  welcome  to  attend 
free  of  charge  the  meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Pacific  Divi- 
sion, in  convention  June  12-15  on  the  University 
campus.  The  country's  leading  scientific  minds  will 
discuss  present  developments  in  the  ever-widening 
field  of  science. 


UNQUESTIONED  STANDARDS 

The  matter  of  scholastic  standards  is  important. 
Enroll  at  a  university  that  for  S3  years  has  been 
regarded  by  sister  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  inter- 
mountain  country.  Attendance  at  the  University  of 
Utah  will  place  more  value  on  your  college  degree, 
and  thus  give  you  the  hcadstart  you  need  to  "get 
ahead." 


SUMMER  SESSION  1933     . 
JUNE  12th  TO  JULY  21st 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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JrrLestkood 


jjy  Qenerat  Superintendent  JJavid  (J.  *JrlcJ\aif 

Address  Given  at  the  Conference  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Held 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  Sunday  Evening,  April  9,  1933 


Priesthood  is  inherent  in  the  God- 
head. It  is  authority  and  power 
which  has  its  source  only  in  the 
Eternal  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  We  speak  of  certain  powers 
and  prerogatives  possessed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of 
rights  and  privileges  vested  in  Con- 
gress, of  power  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  the 
source  of  such  authority  we  easily 
comprehend.  Ultimately  the  origin 
centers  in  the  people  as  an  organized 


body.  In  seeking  the  source  of  the 
Priesthood,  however,  we  can  con- 
ceive of  no  condition  beyond  God 
Himself.  In  Him  it  centers.  From 
Him  it  must  emanate. 

Delegated  Authority 

Priesthood  being  thus  inherent  in 
the  Father,  it  follows  that  He  alone 
can  give  it  to  another.  Priesthood, 
therefore,  as  held  by  man  must  ever 
be  delegated  authority.  There  never 
has  been  a  human  being  in  the  world, 
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who  had  the  right  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self the  |power  and  authority  of  the 
Priesthood.  As  an  ambassador  from 
any  government  exercises  only  that 
authority  which  has  been  given  him 
by  his  government  so  a  man  who  is 
authorized  to  represent  Deity  does 
so  only  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and 
rights  delegated  to  him.  However, 
when  such  authority  is  given,  it  car- 
ries, within  limitations,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  "power  of  attorney,"  by 
which  one  is  empowered  by  another 
to  act  in  another's  stead.  All  official 
action  performed  in  accordance  with 
such  power  of  attorney  is  as  binding 
as  if  the  person  himself  had  per- 
formed it. 

A  Principle  of  Power 

Priesthood  is  a  "principle  of 
power."  To  form  a  mental  picture 
of  a  principle  in  its  abstract  form  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  We  can 
interpret  it  only  as  it  is  expressed  in 
human  action.  A  principle  is  that 
something  which  is  inherent  in  any- 
thing, determining  its  nature.  I  have 
already  explained  how  Priesthood 
centers  in  the  Almighty.  Its  very 
essence  therefore  is  eternal.  As  it 
finds  expression  in  life  it  manifests 
power.  We  can  conceive  of  the 
power  of  Priesthood  as  being  poten- 
tially existent  as  an  impounded 
reservoir  of  water.  Such  power  be- 
comes dynamic  and  productive  of 
good  only  when  the  liberated  force 
becomes  active  in  valleys,  fields,  gar- 
dens and  happy  homes.  So  the 
Priesthood  as  related  to  humanity  is 
a  principle  of  power  only  as  it  be- 
comes active  in  the  lives  of  men, 
turning  their  hearts  and  desires  to- 
ward God,  and  prompting  service  to 
their  fellowmen. 

Two  Sources  Through  Which 
Priesthood  is  Manifested 

Strictly  speaking,  Priesthood  as 
delegated  power,  is  an  individual  ac- 


quirement. However,  by  divine  de- 
cree men  who  are  appointed  to  serve 
in  particular  offices  in  the  Priesthood 
unite  in  Quorums.  Thus  this  power 
finds  expression  through  groups  as 
well  as  in  individuals.  The  Quorum 
is  the  opportunity  for  men  of  like 
aspirations  to  know,  to  love  and  to 
aid  one  another.  "To  live  is  not  to 
live  for  one's  self  alone." 

The  Need  of  a  Church 

For  a  Quorum  to  function,  there 
must  be  a  Church  organization.  In 
the  history  t>f  God's  dealing  with 
men  individual  prophets  have  held 
the  Holy  Priesthood  at  times  when 
there  was  no  regularly  organized 
Church  on  the  earth,  but  never  under 
such  a  condition  has  there  been  a 
Quorum  of  Priesthood  organized. 
The  Church,  therefore,  is  the  means 
through  which  the  authority  of  the 
Priesthood  can  be  properly  exercised 
and  administered.  Whenever  the 
full  authority  of  the  Priesthood  is 
upon  the  earth,  a  Church  organiza- 
tion must  be  maintained.  Contrari- 
wise, there  can  be  no  true  Church 
without  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood.  In  confirmation  of 
this  fact,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
has  said: 

"No  ordinance  of  the  Gospel  can 
be  performed  acceptably  to  God  or 
with  efficacy  to  man  except  by  its 
authority  and  power,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  ordinance  or  rite  insti- 
tuted by  the  Almighty  in  the  great 
plan  of  redemption  which  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  salvation  or  exaltation 
of  his  children.  Therefore,  where 
the  Melchizedek  or  Holy  Priesthood 
does  not  exist,  there  can  be  no  true 
Church  of  Christ  in  its  fulness. 
When  this  Priesthood  is  not  found 
among  mankind  they  are  destitute  of 
the  power  of  God,  and  therefore  of 
the  true  science  of  theology,  or  the 
Church  and  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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who  is  the  great  High  Priest  and 
Apostle  of  our  Salvation." — Gospel 
Doctrine  236-237. 

The  world  is  full  of  organizations 
and  governments  of  various  kinds,  of 
churches  of  many  denominations,  but 
only  as  each  possesses  an  element  or 
elements  of  eternal  truth  and  abides 
by  that  truth  will  it  persist.  Man- 
made  organizations  are  continually 
springing  up,  existing  for  a  while  and 
then  dying.  Only  the  Church  pos- 
sessing the  eternal  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  Holy  Priesthood  and 
abiding  therein  can  eternally  endure. 
Just  preceding  and  following  the  year 
1 830,  many  religious,  educational  and 
economic  organizations  sprang  up  as 
remedial  elements  offered  to  a  so- 
cially and  religiously  sick-strained 
world.  They  flourished  for  a  time, 
then  failed.  These  were  followed  by 
others  which  also  proved  ineffective 
in  alleviating  the  ills  they  sought  to 
cure.  In  that  same  year,  however, 
through  an  unlearned  and  unknown 
youth,  God  established  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  endured  and  which 
will  endure  forever  simply  because 
of  the  divine  power  by  which  that 
Church  was  organized — the  Power 
of  the  Priesthood  after  the  Order  of 
the  Son  of  God.  To  this  Church 
we  may  apply  the  words  of  one  who 
speaks  of  "God's  truth  and  faithful- 
ness," which  are  like  the  ocean,  vast, 
fathomless,  sublime,  the  same  in  its 
majesty,  its  inexhaustible  fullness, 
yesterday,  today,  and  forever;  the 
same  in  calm  and  storm,  by  day  and 
by  night;  changeless  while  genera- 
tions come  and  pass;  everlasting 
while  ages  are  rolling  away." 

Conferring  the  Priesthood  Predicated 
Upon  Two  Conditions 

There  are  two  conditions  which 
should  always  be  considered  when 
the  Priesthood  is  conferred.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  individual's 
worthiness  to  receive  it.    The  second 


is  the  service  which  he  can  render  to 
the  Church  and  to  his  fellowmen. 

Privileges  and  Blessings  of  the 
Priesthood 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
Creator  is  the  eternal  and  everlasting 
source  of  this  power,  that  He  alone 
can  direct  it,  and  that  to  possess  it  is 
to  have  the  right  as  an  authorized 
representative  of  direct  communion 
with  God,  how  reasonable  yet  sub- 
lime are  the  following  privileges  and 
blessings  made  possible  of  attainment 
through  possession  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Melchizedek  Priest- 
hood. The  following  five  blessings 
are  the  most  glorious  that  the  human 
mind  can  contemplate.  The  Priest- 
hood gives  the  right: 

1.  To  hold  the  keys  of  all  the  spir- 
itual blessings  of  the  Church. 

2.  To  have  the  privilege  of  receiving 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

3.  To  have  the  heavens  opened  unto 
them. 

4.  To  commune  with  the  general  as- 
sembly and  church  of  the  first 
born,  and 

5.  To  enjoy  the  communion  and 
presence  of  God  the  Father,  and 
Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant. 

Conclusion 

A  man  who  is  ithus  in  communion 
with  his  God  will  find  his  life  sweet- 
ened; his  discernment  sharpened  to 
decide  quickly  between  right  and 
wrong;  his  feelings  tender  and  com- 
passionate, yet  his  spirit  strong  and 
valiant  in  defense  of  Right;  he  will 
find  the  Priesthood  a  never  failing 
source  of  happiness — a  well  of  living 
water  springing  up  unto  eternal  life. 

Superintendent  David  O.  McKay 

Introducing  President  ].  Reuben 

Clark,  Jr. 
It  is  our  great  privilege  and  honor 
tonight  to  bid  welcome  to  this  great 
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conference  Elder  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr., 
the  Second  Counselor  in  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  and  I  am 
sure  I  voice  your  united  sentiment 
when  I  pledge  to  him  our  allegiance, 
our  love,  faith  and  prayers.  We 
assure  him  that  it  will  be  our  joy, 
when  appointed,  to  try  to  represent 
him,  to  give  him  the  same  love  which 
has  been  our  pleasure  to  give  to  Pres- 
ident Grant  and  President  Ivins. 
President  Clark  will  now  address  us. 

President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

My  brothers  and  |sisters,  fellow 
workers  in  the  Sunday  Schools:  I 
will  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes. 


been  primarily  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sunday  Schools. 

Tonight  I  want  to  leave  only  one 
thought  with  you.  Today  begins 
what  is  called  "the  Passion  Week." 
For  years  I  have  found  it  useful  and 
inspiring  to  follow'  through  this  week, 
from  day  to  day,  the  Savior's  last 
service  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gos- 
pels. I  recommend  that  you  try  it. 
I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  exercise 
worth  while. 

When  the  Savior  was  returning 
from  across  Jordan,  where  he  had 
gone  to  escape  his  murderers  until 
the  time  came  when  the  sacrifice  was 
to  be  made,  he  performed  a  wonder- 


It  is  a  great  honor,  which  I  appre-  £jJ  miss">n;  he  taught  many  things, 

date,  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  you  °n  °nc  occasion  the  multitude  sought 

tonight.     As  I  sat  here  listening  to  *°  b?in9  *°  hlin  thfT  children,  and  the 

this  wonderful  program,  I  wondered  disciples,  hoping,  I  suppose,  to  relieve 

whether  you  people  who  have  lived  ^im  from  the  worry  of  seeing  the  chil- 

here  under  the  blessings  and  develop-  dren'   forbade  the  parents  to  bring 

ment  of  your  music  and  your  liter-  ****     Th*  Sa7lor  rebuked  his  dis- 

ature  and  your  education,  appreciate  ciples    as  He  always  did  when  they 

what  a  high  standard  of  culture  exists  needed  lt>  and  said>    Suffer  httle  chil 


among  our  people.  I  am  sure  that 
President  Grant  is  right  when  he 
tells  us  that  he  thinks  no  other  com- 
munity of  an  equal  size  could  give 


dren  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven." 

The  approach  which  they  sought 


the  fruits,  the  cultural  fruits,  which  was  a  physical  approach,  apparently, 

are  manifested  among  us.     I  think  and  the  Lord  commanded  that  they 

perhaps  that  I,  who  have  lived  away  should  be  brought  to  him.    I  wonder 

from  it  for  so  many  years,  am  a  little  tf   I   might  give  this  command   just 

more    sensitive    to    the    exceptional  a    little    bit   different   turn    tonight: 

quality  of  what  I  hear  and  see  than  You  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  the 

you  who  have  lived  with  it  all  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  Zion  have 

time.      Few    things    could    excel    in  it  within  your  power,  by  your  teach- 

beauty,  few  groups  in  the  world  could  ing  and  by  your  examples  actually  to 

give  equally  well,  the  beautiful  music  forbid,  spiritually,  the  little  "children 

which  has  been  given  to  us  during  to  come  unto  me."     It  is  your  re- 

this    conference    by    the    choir,    the  sponsibility,  it  is  your  duty,  to  see  to 

Singing   Mothers,   and  now  by  the  it  that  those  things  which  you  teach 

Swanee  Singers.    The  last  song  was  to  the  children  of  Zion  shall  be  of  such 

beautifully  and  artistically  rendered,  high  quality,  shall  be  of  such  sound- 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  ness,  that  it  will  suffer  the  little  chil- 

religion,  and  I  count  it  as  my  greatest  cben  to  come  spiritually  unto  Jesus 

gift  that  I  was  born  under  the  cove-  and  that  it  will  not  forbid  them  his 

nant,  a  member  of  this  people.    I  love  spiritual  presence, 
the  Sunday  Schools.     Such  Church  God  bless  you  in  your  labors,  I  ask 

work  as  I  have  heretofore  done  has  in  the  name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 


The  Supet  vision  of 

'Religious  Education 

By  John  T.  Wahlquut,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Utah 

HI  siderable  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Individual  Techniques  in  Supervision  supervisor  should  visit  on  invitation 
c  .         ,      ,                /-mo  °f  tne  teacher  or  on  a  schedule  of  his 
selected  references:  Chave  Super-  own  construction,  and,  in  the  latter 
vision  of  Religious  Education.  { Chap-  cventf  whether  the  teacher  should  be 
ters  IV,  V,  and  VII)  University  of  notified  or  receive  a  surprise  visit 
Chicago  Press,  1931 .  Possibly  all  three  types  are  in  order. 
Kyte  How  to  Supervise.  (Chapters  As  Kytesays,  "Professionally  minded 
VI    and    VII).    Houghton,    Mifflin  supervisors   can  visit  professionally 
Commpany,  1930.  minded  teachers  any  time  the  former 
There  are  numerous    supervisory  can  be  helpful  to  the  latter."  The 
devices.     Due  to  limited  space  and  greatest  assurance  of  widespread  in- 
time,  we  have  selected  four  for  spe-  fluence  is  in  the  scheduled  visit,  al- 
cial  consideration:  two  techniques  in-  though  the  teacher  in  urgent  need  of 
volved  in   supervising   the  work  of  help  should  receive  it  even  though 
individual  teachers,  and  two  used  in  the  schedule  must  be  upset, 
dealing  with  groups.    This  lesson  is  Before  entering  the  classroom  the 
concerned  with  the  former:  (1 )  sup-  supervisor  should  prepare  to  get  the 
ervisory  visits  and     (2)     individual  most  out  of  his  visit.  He  should  make 
conferences.    Inasmuch  as  these  two  a  study  of  the  teacher  and  the  group 
techniques  overlap,  they  should  be  needs.     He  should  learn  all  he  can 
considered  together.  about  the  teacher  to  be  visited:  gen- 
A.  Classroom  Visitation.  eral  intelligence,   personality,   train- 
All  research  studies  indicate  that  in9>     experience,     teaching     ability, 
classroom  visitation  is  one  of  the  most  methods,  etc.    He  should  know  what 
important  supervisory  functions.  The  ^e  children  are  studying,  the  instruc- 
actual  value  depends  upon  the  nature  tional   supplies,   the   equipment,   the 
of  the  visit.     We  have  already  said  families  represented,  etc.  With  these 
that   supervision  should   not  be  "a  facts  in  mind,  he  should  list  a  few 
superficial   and  aggravating   inspec-  factors  which   may  serve   as  clues 
tion  but   a   piece  of   careful  study,  *°  tne  difficulties  probably  existing 
meaningful  and  satisfying    to    both  in  tne  classroom.     If  the  supervisor 
supervisor   and  teacher."     (Chave)  nas  visited  this  teacher  before,  rec- 
This  is  seldom  realized  where  the  orc*s  °f  those  visits  should  be  reread, 
supervisor   just  "drops   in"   without  His  previous  observations  will  then 
giving  thought  as  to  what  he  expects  be  disproved  or  confirmed.    With  all 
to  see,  what  to  look  for  while  in  the  these  facts  in  mind,  his  observation 
room,  or  what  to  remember  as  a  basis  wi^  De  more  discriminating  and  his 
for  teacher  help.    The  most  effective  impressions  more  vivid, 
visitation  involves  ( 1 )  careful  plan-          If  possible  the  supervisor  should 
ning;    (2)    getting  the  most  out  of  visit  the  entire  period,  entering  in  an 
the  observation  period;  and  (3)  an-  inconspicuous  manner  and  taking  a 
alyzing  the  teaching  observed  (after  rear  seat  which  will  command  a  view 
Kyte).  of  the  room. 

In  recent  literature  there  is  con-  If  he  does  not  take  notes  during 
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the  visit,  he  should  record  his 
thoughts  immediately  upon  leaving 
the  room  under  three  brackets :  ( 1 ) 
"commendation  of  good  features 
noted;  (2)  criticism,  constructively 
stated,  of  the  weak;  and  ( 3 )  doubts 
raised  by  some  of  the  points  of  teach- 
ing." (After  Kyte.)  A  statement  of 
the  former  two  may  be  given  to  the 
teacher  before  the  conference.  The 
third  list  can  best  be  discussed  in  the 
conference.  Scorecards,*  lists  of  items 
in  teacher-rating  devices,  and  lists  of 
criteria  of  good  teaching  {such  as 
the  ones  given  in  Lesson  II ) ,  are  often 
helpful  in  directing  observation. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
supervisor  take  charge  of  the  class 
because  the  teaching  has  become 
poor.  Rather,  he  should  leave  after 
making  enough  observations  to  help 
the  teacher  in  the  coming  conference. 
No  doubt  this  grade  of  work  has  been 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  learn  or  she 
would  not  be  there.  Nor  should  the 
supervisor  interrupt  by  contributions 
unless  called  into  the  discussions. 

Every  classroom  visitation  should 
be  followed,  if  not  preceded,  by  an 
individual  conference. 

The  following  rating  devices  are 
especially  good: 

Peik  Objective  Analysis  of  Reci- 
tations, Educational  Testing  Bureau, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

How — Kyte  Diagnostic  Record  of 
Teaching,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  California. 

B.  The  Individual  Conference. 

No  device  outranks  the  individual 
conference  between  supervisor  and 
supervised  as  a  means  of  improving 
instruction.  To  quote  Kyte:  "There 
is  probably  no  other  supervisory  ac- 
tivity which  can  furnish  as  specific 
help  to  a  teacher  as  the  personal  in- 
terview. Mutual  understanding  of 
educational  viewpoints    can    be    ad- 


*  Giles  Recitation  Score  Card,  World  Book 
Co.,  2126  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago.  (All 
companies  will  furnish  samples  on  request) . 


vanced  and  developed  thoroughly. 
Specific  problems  of  teaching  can  be 
presented  and  solved  in  detail.  Con- 
structive criticism  by  the  supervisor 
can  be  offered  impersonally  and  dis- 
cussed until  understood  by  the  teach- 
er. In  fact,  the  individual  conference 
can  contribute  to  the  growth  of  both 
supervisor  and  supervised  as  few 
other  experiences  can." 

Any  experienced  supervisor  will 
admit  that  the  individual  conference 
is  the  most  difficult  activity  in  the 
supervision  of  instruction.  This  will 
be  true  especially  in  religious  instruc- 
tion provided  wholly  by  volunteer 
teachers.  For  these  reasons,  it  should 
receive  most  careful  planning. 

In  anticipation  of  the  conference 
the  supervisor  should  examine  him- 
self and  the  teacher  concerned.  In 
determining  his  own  fitness  for  this 
delicate  situation,  he  should  make 
certain  that  he  possesses  the  attributes 
of  the  true  helper.  Is  he  sympathetic? 
Does  he  show  appreciation?  Does  he 
maintain  a  helpful  attitude?  Is  he 
gracious  of  manner?  Is  he  open- 
minded?  Does  he  avoid  appearing 
dictatorial?  Does  he  inspire  others? 
Is  he  calm,  humorous,  frank?  If  he 
can  not  give  satisfactory  answers,  he 
should  not  undertake  the  work.  If 
the  replies  are  in  the  affirmative,  he 
should  then  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  teacher. 
If  the  conference  follows  the  visita- 
tion, he  should  have  much  valuable 
data  at  hand.  Inasmuch  as  the  per- 
sonal equation  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor, too  much  attention  can  not  be 
given  to  these  steps. 

In  religious  circles,  pre-teaching 
conferences  will  likely  be  limited  to 
consultations  planned  in  response  to 
teachers'  requests.  Most  conferences 
will  follow  visitations.  If  the  super- 
visor made  adequate  records,  he  has 
grist  for  the  mill,  i.  e.,  a  list  of  strong 
points,  a  list  of  weak  points,  and 
a  list  of  doubtful  points.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  interim  between  vis- 
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itation  and  interview,  he  can  check 
some  authoritative  references  to 
which  he  can  refer  if  need  arises,  or 
loan  to  the  teacher  if  that  seems  de- 
sirable. In  addition,  with  the  teach- 
ing situation  in  mind,  he  can  write 
some  pivotal  questions  which  will 
keep  the  conversation  on  the  right 
track.  Poorly  formed  questions  have 
created  many  awkward  situations. 

Probably  the  most  tactful  beginning 
will  be  complimentary  remarks  on  the 
strong  features  of  the  recitation  ob- 
served. This  should  lead  up  to  a 
frank,  impersonal  statement  of  the 
criticisms.  Fortunately,  criticisms 
will  usually  be  solicited  if  the  super- 
visor was  tactful  in  the  previous 
stage.  Doubtful  issues  should  be  left 
to  the  last.  These  can  then  be  the 
subject  for  mutual  investigation.  Kyte 
says:  "The  supervisor's  questions 
should  be  asked  or  condemnations 
phrased  as  he  would  want  them  to 
be  asked  of  him  or  told  to  him  re- 
spectively, if  he  were  in  the  place  of 
the  teacher." 

At  all  stages,  the  supervisor  should 
lead  the  teacher  toward  self-analysis, 
self-appraisal,  self-criticism,  and  self- 
improvement.  Furthermore,  the  su- 
pervisor must  deal  with  people  as 
well  as  with  theories.  He  must  watch 
for  signs  of  understanding  or  mis- 
understanding. The  conference  must 
not  move  faster  than  the  teacher  is 
able  to  follow  and  profit  therefrom. 


Needless  to  state,  the  supervisor  must 
guard  against  gossip,  day-dreaming, 
and  other  wasteful  conversation.  On- 
ly such  social  intercourse  as  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  suitable  rapport 
should  be  permitted  previous  to  the 
conference  proper.  Nevertheless,  the 
supervisor  should  not  rush  in  and  in 
an  officious  way  "tear  things  to 
pieces." 

The  conference  should  be  held  as 
soon  after  the  visitation  as  possible. 
It  should  not  occur,  however,  until 
the  supervisor  has  time  to  make  the 
preparation  described  above.  Prob- 
ably later  in  the  same  day  or  early 
in  the  week  will  be  preferable.  Visits 
at  the  supervisor's  home  will  prob- 
ably be  most  satisfactory. 

Although  the  conference  should 
continue  as  long  as  it  is  profitable,  or- 
dinarily it  need  not  extend  more  than 
thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

Learning  Exercises 

1.  How  do  these  two  techniques 
(visitation  and  conference)  overlap? 

2.  What  preparation  should  the 
supervisor  make  previous  to  the  vis- 
itation?    Previous  to  the  conference? 

3.  What  type  of  records  should 
the  supervisor  make  of  the  visitation? 
the  conference? 

4.  Why  is  the  individual  confer- 
ence such  an  uncertain  affair? 

5.  What  are  the  steps  in  a  success- 
ful conference? 


I"""""11"1" ' "■»"■ >" iiiiiiiniimiiiimi tmiiiiiiijiiiiiiii t nmiiimiiimmmu iinimiiimiimiiiiii miiimiimimiimiiiiiiiimiiriiiimiii: 


"Jesus  was  always  asking  questions  and  encouraging  his  disciples  to 
ask  questions  of  him.  By  so  doing  he  stimulated  the  thought-life  of  his 
followers,  and  often  changed  the  course  of  their  living.  The  questions  that 
Jesus  asked  were  of  such  a  character  that  they  were  bound  to  secure  atten- 
tion, quicken  interest,  and  lead  to  further  desired  activity.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  teaching  methods  in  vogue  today  in  our  best  universities 
know  full  well  that  educators  are  employing  more  and  more  the  method  of 
*   *    *  Jesus." — From  "How  Shall  I  Learn  to  Teach  Religion?" 
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Willy  Reske. 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY,  1933 

Bless  us,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake; 

O  may  we  worthily  partake 
These  emblems  of  the  flesh  and  blood 

Of  our  Redeemer,  Savior,  God. 
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Youth 

"Youth!  Youth!  What  super-abounding  energy  there  is  in  it!  What 
eagerness,  willingness,  loyalty,  and  high  idealism!  It  is  youth's  idealism  that 
conquers  all  things.  Nothing  can  stand  before  it.  Trials,  difficulties,  dangers, 
these  all  are  swept  away,  as  though  they  were  not,  by  the  flood  tide  of  youth's 
high  ambition  and  noble  aim. 

"We  all  love  to  work  with  young  people — or  if  we  do  not,  it  is  because  we 
have  become  so  crabbed  and  cynical  in  our  later  years  that  we  have  lost  all  the 
joy  of  life  and  do  not  wish  to  get  it  back  again.  The  only  way  to  get  youth 
back  again  is  to  go  out  among  youths,  live  their  life,  feel  their  enthusiasms, 
share  their  joys,  and  be  one  of  them." — Selected. 


Superintendents  *  Notes 


When  is  a  Pupil  Tardy? 

This  question  is  frequently  asked  members 
of  the  General  Board.  The  answer  is  simple 
enough.  The  Sunday  School  period  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  and  ap- 
proved by  the  First  Presidency,  from  ten 
to  twelve  a.  m.  Therefore,  to  be  on  time 
one  should  be  in  place  promptly  at  ten 
o'clock.  Those  who  come  in  after  that  time 
should  be  counted  tardy. 

Officers  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

The  names  of  the  Officers  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  unanimously  sus- 
tained at  the  Annual  Conference,  held  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  April  9th  are  printed  on  the 
title  page  of  this  magazine.  The  committees 
responsible  for  lessons  and  teachers'  outlines 
are  named  at  the  head  of  each  department. 
All  communications  should  be  sent  to  the 
General  Secretary. 

Conference  Addresses 

Five  great  authoritative  addresses  on  five 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  Sunday 
School  workers  were  delivered  at  the  last 
General  Sunday  School  Conference.  These 
will  be  published  in  The  Instructor  as  space 
will  permit.  In  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
masterful  discourse  of  General  Superintend- 
ent David  O.  McKay  on  "The  Priesthood," 
and  the  choice  remarks  of  President  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  who  was  sustained  in  the 
general  conference  as  second  counselor  in  the 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church. 

Inspiring!     Uplifting! 

As  we  near  the  last  of  our  Sunday  School 
Stake  Conventions  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  have  never  been  such  successful  and 
inspiring  gatherings  since  the  organization 
of  our  Sunday  Schools.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion to  publish  the  reports  of  stakes  having 
extraordinary  records  of  attendance,  but  the 
splendid  response  to  the  call  of  the  General 
Board  has  been  so  universal  that  to  do  so 
would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at 
our  disposal. 

Percentages  reaching  well  into  the  nineties 
have  been  frequent  and  school  after  school 
has  reported  one  hundred  percent  present. 
Priesthood  leaders  and  presiding  authorities 
have  attended  in  larger  numbers  than  ever 
before  and  their  warm  and  active  support 
has  been  unusual. 

The  large  measure  of  success  attained  in 
these  conventions  is  due  partly  to  our  "Spir- 
itual Enrichment"  program  which  has  been 


timely  and  faith-promoting,  but  must  be 
credited,  in  large  measure,  to  the  earnest  co- 
operation and  enthusiasm  of  our  earnest, 
faithful  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers! 

The  "Summer  Slump" 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  precautions 
against  the  so-called  "summer  slump."  One 
means  of  preventing  it  is  to  see  that  the 
places  of  teachers  who  go  upon  vacations 
are  filled  with  trained  and  efficient  substi- 
tutes. In  schools  where  teacher-training 
classes  have  been  held  this  should  not  be 
difficult.  The  summer  should  furnish  a  fine 
opportunity  to  test  the  teaching  qualifica- 
tions of  "trainees." 

To  Conserve  Order 

Much  disorder  is  occasioned  by  pupils  go- 
ing from  general  assembly  to  class  rooms 
through  uncarpeted  hallways  and  stairs. 
Class  disorder  sometimes  begins  by  the  romp- 
ing in  the  hallway.  Carpets  or  guides  will 
do  much  to  obviate  this  trouble. 

Words  of  Cheer 

"The  Instructor  is  worth  $25.00  a  year,  to 
me,  said  one  of  the  Sunday  School  work- 
ers in  the  East  Central  States  Mission. 

In  order  to  become  efficient  in  the  school 
work  teachers  must  study  from  the  In- 
structor, It  is  an  indispensable  guide  for 
greater  teaching."— A.  Alex  Carr—East 
Central  States  Mission, 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  new  Instructor, 
Keen  points  are  very  helpful  and  much  ap- 
preciated. They  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
ourselves  now  and  then,  causing  us  to  check 
up  and  do  better.  It  is  invaluable  to  all 
Sunday  School  workers.  You  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended  for  the  magazine  as  it 
now  is."— Chester  Nielson,  Worland,  Wyo. 

"My  next  copy  due  will  be  the  May  issue, 
and  not  for  a  great  deal  would  I  like  to  be 
without  the  companionship  of  the  excellent 
Gospel  Guide,  that  is  contained  within  the 
welcome  covers  of  The  Instructor."— Samuel 
B  Kelley,  Route  No.  I,  Box  39,  Sanderson, 
rla. 

Now  Come  Visual  Enlistment  Rolls 

Visual  aids  in  teaching  are  daily  growing 
in  popularity.  Credit  for  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  visualization  to  enlistment  work 
goes  to  Mt  Ogden  Stake.  Enlistment  Super- 
visor Herbert  E.  Smith  has  developed  a  class 
enlistment  roll  card  25  by  30  inches  which 
is  ruled  with  lines  for  the  names  of  all  per- 
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sons,  enrolled  and  unenrolled,  who  should 
be  members  of  the  class.  Columns  are  ruled 
on  the  form.  The  rulings  for  the  vertical 
columns  and  horizontal  lines  intersect  to  form 
a  one-half  inch  square  in  which  a  large  col- 
ored star  is  placed  to  indicate  "enrolled," 
"excused"  and  "attendance." 

Upon  the  card  are  printed  in  half  inch  let- 
ters the  names  of  all  people  who  should  be 
members  of  the  class.  The  roll,  the  individ- 
ual names  and  the  stars  in  the  columns  can 
be  seen  many  feet  away. 

This  visual  enlistment  roll  is  kept  before 
the  class  constantly.  The  teacher  makes  a 
practice  of  calling  attention  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  A  class  organization  formed  from 
among  the  members  of  the  class  makes  as- 
signments to  class  members  to  work  with  the 
unenrolled. 

Already  excellent  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

A  Record  Breaker 

Ward  population,  248;  Sunday  School 
enrollment,  244;  percentage  of  attendance  at 
Sunday  School,  80;  at  Sacrament  Meeting 
66%  is  the  record  of  the  LaVerkin  Sunday 
School,  Zion  Park  State. 

Can  You  Beat  It? 

Here's  Another 
Manila    Sunday    Schoo  1 — Timpanogos 


Stake,  boasts  of  a  Sunday  School  class 
which  has  no  need  for  an  enlistment  roll. 
In  the  Church  History  class  of  that  schooi 
every  child  of  Church  History  Department 
age  is  enrolled. 

But  What  About  This? 

The  General  Board's  representatives  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Stake  Convention  carried 
with  them  reports  showing  that  every  Sun- 
day School  in  the  Stake  has  complete  en- 
listment rolls;  every  school  has  a  well  nigh 
perfect  record  in  the  matter  of  starting  on 
time,  two  and  one-half  minute  talks,  time 
allowed  for  singing  practice,  for  class  work, 
in  holding  superintendents'  council  meetings, 
prayer  meetings,  and  monthly  report  and 
business  meetings.  The  records  also  show 
that  many  more  than  80%  of  the  Officers 
and  Teachers  are  subscribers  to  the  In- 
structor. 

With  such  a  showing  of  efficiency,  what 
would  you  expect  the  attendance  at  the 
Convention  to  be?  Verily,  only  one  person 
was  absent  and  he  was  ill.  From  the  14 
schools  and  the  Stake  Board  there  were  231 
Sunday  School  workers,  230  of  whom  were 
present,  99  and  43/100ths  percent!  With 
stake  and  ward  presiding  officers  and  priest- 
hood leaders  attending  with  comparable  in- 
terest and  loyalty! 


My  Choice 

By  Lula  Greene  Richards 

Before  me  on  my  modest  table  lies 
MA  Word  of  Wisdom,"  which  should  make  me  wise. 
To  study  it  enlivens  mind  and  heart — 
The  Word  and  Spirit  food  and  drink  impart. 
Hungering  and  thirsting  still  my  soul  craves  more, 
Inciting  me  the  whole  work  to  explore, 
Wherein,  with  its  companion  works  I  find 
Best,  sweetest  sustenance  for  heart  and  mind. 
Table  and  book-case  heaped  with  precious  lore — 
All  themes  inviting  thoughts  to  rise  and  soar. 
History,  romance,  the  drama,  arts  and  song, 
Science  to  which  stupendous  facts  belong. 
I  browse  and  feast  on  anything  I  like 
From  Homer  down  to  Kipling  and  Van  Dyke. 
And  myriad  hosts  whose  erudition  rolls 
A  stream  of  wealth  enriching  seeking  souls. 
Yet,  as  a  child  at  festal  board  may  cry 
For  cup  of  milk  its  needs  to  satisfy, 
So  to  our  Master's  teachings  I  return, 
The  more  sure  way  of  love  and  life  to  learn. 
He  will  to  those  who  seek  with  faithful  zeal 
Wisdom  and  knowledge's  hidden  stores  reveal, 
His  is  the  perfect  course,  and  I  rejoice 
To  make  His  Words  of  Wisdom  my  first  choice. 


Teacher-Training 


General   Board   Committee: 

J,  Percy  Goddard,  Chairman; 

James  L.  Barker  and  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


THE  VITAL  NEED  OF  OBJECTIVES 

I  visited  the  class  the  Sunday  following 
the  written  review.  The  teacher  was  deeply 
disappointed — they  had  been  scored  by  a 
stake  committee  and  all  of  the  marks  had 
been  below  what  she  had  expected.  Didn't 
they  study  such  and  such  in  the  class,  and 
why  didnt  they  know  something  about  it? 

I  decided  to  visit  the  class  until  the  end 
of  the  period. 

One  fact  question  followed  another  with 
no  particular  bond  between  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  all  about,  though  there  was  left  stick- 
ing in  my  mind  a  few  names,  places  and 
dates,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  matter 
had  been  threshed  over.  The  students  were 
interested  momentarily  or  not  at  all,  restless 
and  mildly  disorderly, 

"Sister  M. — Just  what  big  thing  did  you 
want  the  class  today  to  get  out  of  this  les- 
son on  the  restoration?" 

"Well,  perhaps,  who  restored  it  and  when 
it  was  restored,  and — well  you  heard  what 
a  lot  of  material  I  gave  them." 

"Yes,  but  material  is  brought  together  to 
build  a  house,  and  the  house  is  built  to  serve 
a  purpose.  Just  what  did  you  want  to  do 
with  all  that  fine  material  and  how  did  you 


organize  it  in  your  mind  in  view  of  your 
purpose  before  coming  to  class?" 

"O,  I  didn't  organize  it.  I  studied  the 
quarterly  and  read  all  the  references,  but  I 
didn't  have  time  to  organize  it." 

"Did  you  choose  an  objective?" 

"No,  I  didn't  have  time,  but  I  spent  a 
good  six  hours  preparing  the  lesson." 

"Do  you  usually  choose  an  objective  and 
organize  your  material?" 

'No,  I  haven't  time  to  after  I  have  read 
the  references." 

"Let  me  see  the  objective  in  the  In- 
structor." 

"I  lost  my  Instructor  soon  after  it  came 
and  I  neglected  to  borrow  one." 

Two  months  later  I  visited  the  same  class 
again.  The  class  began  promptly  and  the 
discussion  moved  forward  in  the  midst  of 
eager  attention  and  an  unmistakable  desire 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  A  thought 
question  had  placed  the  problem  for  dis- 
cussion before  the  class.  Further  questions 
developed  the  main  truths  with  their  sub- 
ordinated facts  until  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem (the  objective)  was  reached,  clearly  de- 
fined and  possible  objections  met  and  re- 
futed. Then  one  of  the  students  summarized 
the  discussion  and  the  facts  used  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion. 

Did  the  written  review  test  the  teaching 
in  this  class  the  first  Sunday?  Would  a 
written  review  have  tested  the  work  on  the 
second  Sunday?  How  do  you  explain  the 
difference  in  order? 


Modern  psychology  has  helped  us 
to  recognize  that  a  child  begins  to 
build  his  habits  of  life  just  as  soon  as 
he  is  born.  He  commences  at  once  to 
work  out  the  direction  his  life  will 
take,  and  the  Church  wants  to  be  on 
hand  when  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
contacts  with  other  people,  and  his 
inhibitions,  ,begin  to  manifest  them- 
selves, so  that  it  may  lead  him  into 
ways  of  Christian  living.  He  is  more 
than  a  body,  more  than  a  mind;  he  is 
a  spirit.   A  child  is  not  merely  the  self- 
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ish  young  animal  that  much  of  our 
modern  literature  would  make  him 
seem.  He  is  a  young  immortal,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  him  and  in 
him.  Let  jus  train  his  love  of  the 
ideal,  his  instinctive  desire  for  wor- 
ship. The  Church  can  help  him  to 
interpret  life  as  a  great  and  splendid 
spiritual  adventure,  and  Jesus  is  not 
only  the  Way  but  also  the  Power  of 
it  all. — Margaret  Lloyd  in  Findings 
of  Religious  Education. 
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Some  Methods  in  Preparation  for 
Chorister  and  Organist 

The  objective  as  set  forth  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  Instructor  is  here- 
with repeated.  To  prepare  one's  self 
to  lead  the  Church  membership  in 
songs  of  praise  to  God;  to  pray  with 
music  and  in  song,  to  help  mankind 
appreciate  and  live  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  through  song  and  music. 

We  might  idealize  forever  and  still 
never  reach  this  objective;  however, 
we  must  form  our  ideals  because  they 
serve  as  motive  power  to  stimulate  us 
to  greater  effort. 

Before  you  can  lead  the  Church 
membership,  you  must  be  able  to  lead 
yourself  or,  at  least,  be  able  to  con- 
trol yourself  and  know  your  own  pos- 
sibilities. 

First  of  all  you  have  music  and  text 
to  learn,  then  you  have  people  to 
teach  and  to  inspire. 

To  make  all  steps  clear  in  this  les- 
son it  is  important  that  we  consider 
one  specific  song.  We  will  consider 
song  No.  182,  "Children,  Glady  Join 
and  Sing."  Any  other  song  would 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

First  step:  Read  carefully  and 
learn  word  text.  Are  there  any 
words  or  phrases  that  you  cannot  ex- 
plain fully  to  your  own  satisfaction? 
To  learn  word  text  means  to  fully 
understand  the  meaning. 

Second  step :  Now  read"  text  aloud 
to  insure  perfect  pronunciation  of 
words,  with  articulation  of  con- 
sonants and  proper  vowel  sounds  and 
form.  Also  give  proper  accent  to 
accented  words  in  each  phrase. 
'  Third  step:  Organists  practice 
until  perfect  rendition  is  acquired,  ex- 
perimenting with  organ  registration 
until  satisfying  combinations  are 
found,  then  make  notation  of  same 
for  future  reference. 


Fourth  step:  Sing  each  part — 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass — until 
you  know  all  parts  perfectly.  You 
do  not  know  this  hymn  until  you  can 
sing  every  part  in  perfect  tune, 
rhythm  and  accent. 

Fifth  step:  Now  you  are  ready  to 
master  the  phrasing.  This  is  best 
acquired  by  singing  each  phrase  in 
its  regular  order  in  the  song.  Iso- 
lating some  phrase  is  often  required 
in  order  to  perfect  it. 

Sixth  step:  Proper  tempo  is  es- 
tablished by  experimentation.  Sing 
the  song  at  various  speeds.  The 
speed  or  tempo  which  lends  itself  to 
more  beauty  of  tone,  more  dignity,  a 
more  perfect  rendition;  that  is  the 
proper  tempo.  Tempo  is  often 
changed,  and  properly  so,  by  chang- 
ing conditions  under  which  the  song 
is  sung. 

Seventh  ,step:  The  principle  of 
dynamics  must  be  developed  by  prac- 
tice. This  hymn  is  written  in  four, 
quarter  measure,  meaning  that  the 
first  tone  of  each  measure  is  the  pri- 
mary lor  strongly  accented  tone,  the 
third  count  or  beat  of  each  measure 
should  receive  a  secondary  accent, 
much  lighter  than  the  first  ac- 
cent of  the  measure.  All  long  tones 
which  appear  here  should  be  held 
firmly  to  the  end  of  their  duration. 
This  principle  is  true  to  all  long  tones 
unless  otherwise  indicated  by  other 
marks  of  expression. 

All  of  the  iforegoing  steps  are  for 
both  Chorister  and  Organist,  to  be 
learned  separately,  by  each. 

Eighth  step:  Now  is  the  time  for 
Chorister  and  Organist  to  work  to- 
gether. By  mutual  understanding 
the  Chorister  will  direct  song,  beating 
four  beats  to  the  measure  thus — 
down,  left,  right,  up.    As  a  result  of 
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a  careful  rehearsal  with  Chorister  and  Next  month's  lesson  will  consider 
Organist,  nearly  perfect  song  prepar-  methods  of  presenting  song  to  the 
ation  will  be  the  result.  Sunday  School. 


Prayer 

(Dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Rolapp) 

Payette  M.  Drake  Willy  Beske 

Slow  with  much  expression 
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Slow  with  much  compression. 
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1.  Heav-en-ly  Father,  give  Thy  blessings 

2.  Let   Thy  kind  and   lov  -  ing  presence 

3.  Fill    my  soul  with  true  thanksgiving, 
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On  each  ac  -  tion      of   this  day; 
Fill  my  soul  with    truth  and  grace; 
Tune  my  heart  to     joy  -  ful   lays, 
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Let,    oh  let  Thy       Ho  -  ly  Spir  -  it 
Make  me  all  that  Thou  would'st  have  me; 
Mold  my  life  un    -   to    Thy  glor  -  y; 
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Lead  and  guide  me  all  the  way. 
Show  thru  me  Thy  smil  -  ing  face. 
Let      me  al  -  ways  speak  Thy  praise. 
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HOW  TO  USE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
LESSONS  QUARTERLIES 

By  Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion 

For  each  Sunday  School  pupil  who 
is  provided  with  a  Sunday  School 
Quarterly,  there  are  three  who  are 
not  so  provided.  Stake  and  Ward  Su- 
perintendents are  urged  to  make 
careful  and  intensive  study  of  the 
situation  in  their  own  stakes  and 
wards.  Then  follow  up  to  get  sub- 
scriptions. The  key  to  having  quar- 
terlies subscribed  for  is:  Quarterlies 
must  be  used.  Train  teachers  so  they 
will  know  how  to  conduct  classes  in 
such  a  way  that  the  quarterlies  will 
become  indispensable.  By  so  doing 
the  standards  of  teaching  can  be 
raised.  Pupils  will  not  subscribe  if 
the  quarterlies  are  not  used. 

Suggestions  on  how  to  make  the 
quarterlies  indispensable  as  aids  to 
effective  teaching  involve  the  whole 
procedure  in  the  class. 

1.  Make  it  a  regular  practice  to  read 
selected  passages  from  the  quar- 
terly each  Sunday. 

2.  Memorize  outstanding  statements. 

3.  Have  each  pupil  each  Sunday 
bring  in  two  questions  or  obser- 
vations or  one  of  each  growing  out 
of  what  he  has  read  during  the 
week. 

4.  Feature  a  review  which  leads 
pupils  into  the  quarterlies. 

5.  Build  in  the  class  period  either 
class  or  individual  scrap  books. 
( This  is  especially  effective  among 
younger  pupils. ) 

6.  Use  some  such  device  as  the  fol- 
lowing for  conducting  a  review  of 
the  lessons  contained  in  the  quar- 
terlies:  Let  us  suppose  the  teacher 


has  eighteen  pupils  in  the  class  on 
review  Sunday.  The  teacher  pro- 
vides eighteen  slips  of  paper  upon 
each  of  which  is  written  the  ques- 
tion or  subject  drawn  from  the 
subject  matter  of  the  quarterly.  All 
these  slips  are  placed  in  a  hat  and 
each  pupil  draws  out  one.  He  is 
then  given  two  or  three  minutes  to 
turn  to  the  quarterly  and  find  the 
answer  to  the  questions  or  to  get 
material  for  the  subject  assigned. 
These  eighteen  subjects  so  drawn 
and  reported  upon  by  the  class 
constitute  an  excellent  review  of 
the  subject  matter  in  the  quarterly. 
This  method  assures  the  use  of  the 
quarterly. 

7.  The  skillful  teacher  always  gives 
very  careful  attention  to  assign- 
ments for  the  next  class  session. 
For  example  in  a  Church  History 
Class  a  teacher  may  say,  "In  Les- 
son 59  for  next  Sunday  you  will 
find  many  interesting  things.  I 
want  to  be  sure  you  have  them 
pretty  well  in  mind: 

a.  The  location  of  all  the  places 
which  shall  be  named  in  Chap- 
ter 59.  Where  is  Fort  Laramie, 
Fort  Bridger,  South  Pass,  etc. 

b.  What  did  the  Pioneers  eat  as 
they    approached    the    valley? 

Where  did  they  get  their  food? 

c.  Note  that  President  Young  was 
not  well  enough  to  come  into  the 
valley  with  the  first  group  of 
Pioneers.  What  was  the  nature 
of  his  affliction? 

d.  Who  were  the  first  to  come 
into  the  valley?  What  did  they 
set  about  to  do  when  they  ar- 
rived? Where  did  they  do  their 
first  plowing?  What  difficulty 
did  they  encounter?  How  did 
they  overcome  it?" 
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Back  lessons  except  the  Gospel  the  quarterlies  cannot  be  provided 
Doctrine  are  available  on  new  sub-  the  subscription  price  for  the  remain- 
scriptions.    When  back  numbers  for     der  of  the  year  is  20c  rather  than  25c. 


Teach  Children  the  Wonders  of  Nature 

Mrs.  Winiield  Scott 


The  child  should  early  be  taught  to 
enjoy  these  flowers  as  they  grow  in 
their  native  haunts,  but  why  not  let 
him  start  a  collection — one  plant  of 
every  specimen.  This  will  satisfy  his 
desire  to  gather,  collect,  and  possess, 
and  will  develop  in  him  a  sense  of 
appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  the 
plant  world  as  he  learns  to  observe 
closely  the  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences between  the  roots,  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  different  plants.  At  the 
same  time,  there  will  be  instilled  a  de- 
sire to  protect  and  cherish  the  plants 
and  wild  flowers  and  to  refrain  from 
ruthlessly  pulling  up  armfuls  of  them 
each  year,  as  thoughtless  persons  have 
done  and  so  brought  about  the  extinc- 
tion, in  many  sections,  of  some  of  our 
most  beautiful  species. 

The  names  together  with  their  ori- 
gins and  the  many  myths  and  stories 
connected  with  the  plants  will  soon  be- 
come familiar  to  the  child.  Such  a 
plant  collection  will  prove  fascinating 
just  as  do  collections  of  stamps,  min- 
erals and  insects,  and  will  be  of  real 
value  in  training  him  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  wonders  of  nature. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  child  to 
tramp  through  the  woods,  in  search  of 
nature's  surprises.  He  will  learn  much 
that  is  of  value  and  interest  to  him. 

If  he  listens  he  will  hear  the  wood- 
peckers drumming  and    many    other 


busy  members  of  Mother  Nature's 
family.  From  the  topmost'  branch  of 
some  bush  or  tree  the  brown  thrasher 
is  singing,  and  the  chickadees  and  song 
sparrows  are  twittering  their  love 
songs.  The  ears  and  memory  of 
a  child  are  often  more  sensitive  than 
those  of  an  adult.  As  soon  as  he  learns 
to  sing,  he  will  take  delight  in  imita- 
ting many  of  these  feathered  songsters, 
perhaps  the  meadowlark's  sweet  song, 
or  the  red-winged-blackbird's  "O-Clee" 
as  it  sings  in  the  bog. 

Field  glasses  and  the  child  of  seven 
should  be  close  companions  from  now 
on.  With  the  glasses,  at  this  time  of 
year,  one  can  see  the  rose  tint  on  the 
head  of  the  purple  finch  as  it  feeds  in- 
dustriously on  the  seeds  of  the  ash 
trees,  and  can  distinguish  whether 
those  birds  making  a  sound  like  rusty 
hinges  are  the  bronze  or  the  purple 
grackles. 

And  even  the  child  of  three  and  one- 
half  enjoys  the  thrill  of  painting  its 
first  bird  house.  Bluebirds  and  wrens 
are  already  housekeeping,  and  their 
daily  life  will  be  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  and  of  educational  value  to  the 
child. 

Nature  provides  a  fascinating  school 
which  practically  all  children  love  to 
attend,  and  the  session  always  offers 
particularly  rich  experiences  for  both 
young  and  old. 


'If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!    No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears." 

— Longfellow. 
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"JOSEPH  SMITH:  AN  AMERICAN 
PROPHET" 

A  new  book  by  John  Henry  Evans, 
author  of  One  Hundred  Years  of 
Mormonism,  has  just  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  publishers.  It  is  entitled, 
Joseph  Smith:  An  American  Prophet 
and  is  a  volume  of  four  hundred  sixty 
pages. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  One,  which  covers  the 
first  half  of  the  book,  gives  the  details 
in  the  spectacular  career  of  the  Pro- 
phet, but  without  any  attention  to  his 
visions  and  revelations.  <  Part  Two 
presents  the  Prophet's  religious  phil- 
osophy, also  with  no  reference  to  the 
miraculous  manifestations,  the  dis- 
cussion proceeding  from  the  material- 
istic to  the  spiritual  teachings  of  the 
leader.  Part  Three,  one-fourth  of 
the  book,  gives  the  Prophet's  visions 
in  his  own  language,  and  then  raises 
some  of  the  problems  that  grow  out 
of  this  explanation,  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  solve  these  problems. 

Many  features  of  the  book  are 
unique.  The  arrangement  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  different  from  any 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  before, 
since  in  every  other  work  the  visions 
are  given  first  instead  of  last.  Here, 
too,  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith 
are  treated  in  their  relation  to  the 
religious  ideas  of  his  time,  and  they 
are  interpreted  in  terms  of  present- 
day  thinking.  Furthermore,  the 
Prophet  is  constantly  being  measured 
throughout  the  book  with  such  men 
as  Brigham  Young,  Orson  Pratt,  and 
Sidney   Rigdon   within   the    Church 


and  with  such  persons  as  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  and 
Alexander  Campbell  in  other 
churches. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  work  perhaps  is  the  new  as- 
pects of  the  Prophet's  life  and  teach- 
ings brought  out.  There  is  something 
about  the  books  which  he  studied  in 
Palmyra,  the  debating  society  of 
which  he  Was  a  member,  and  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Kirtland  Temple. 
The  Word  of  Wisdom  is  discussed 
in  its  relation  to  the  ideas  of  his  time, 
and  books  are  quoted  which  give 
some  advanced  views  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  themes  treated  in  the 
book  are:  To  what  extent  was  the 
Prophet  original?  Who  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  death?  How  did  he 
manage  to  govern  so  many  hetero- 
geneous people?  Was  Joseph  Smith 
a  mystic?  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  sections  is  that  on  the  First 
Vision,  in  which  is  given  Joseph 
Smith's  theory  of  religious  knowl- 
edge. 

The  book  is  in  the  popular  vein. 
There  is  nothing  dry  about  its  style. 
The  Prophet's  life  is  made  as  inter- 
esting as  a  mystery  story,  and  the 
treatment  of  his  doctrines  easy  and 
fascinating.  Joseph  Smith:  An 
American  Prophet  was  written  ap- 
parently for  those  who,  inside  as  well 
as  outside  the  Church,  are  looking 
for  something  jthat  will  give  them  a 
comprehensive  view  of  "Mormonism" 
in  a  concrete,  impartial,  readable 
style.  We  recommend  it  as  a  help  to 
those  who  are  studying  Church  His- 
tory or  Church  Doctrine  in  the  Sun- 
day School. — T.  Albert  Hooper, 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  DOCTRINE 
AND  COVENANTS 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Lesson  23.    The  Place  of  Truth  in 
Progress 

Text:  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
and  Sunday  School  Lesson,  (quarter- 
ly), No.  23. 

Objective:  To  emphasize  the  val- 
ue of  truth. 

Three  things,  of  outstanding  im- 
portance, may  with  profit  be  empha- 
sized in  discussing  the  subject.  In  the 
first  place,  the  members  of  the  class 
should  be  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  theology  of  their  religion. 
It  is  evident  that  if  truth  has  the  value 
accredited  to  it  in  this  lesson,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  have  an  obligation 
to  themselves  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  They  should  be  eager  to 
know  everything  that  has  been  re- 
vealed. Truth  cannot  be  effective  in 
the  salvation  of  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  should  be  encouraged  to  apply 
revealed  truth.  Possession  of  truth 
without  applying  it  is  not  conducive 
to  salvation.  If  the  opposite  were  the 
case  Lucifer  would  be  among  the  first 
to  be  saved.  Knowledge  unaccom- 
panied by  its  proper  application  is  of 
little  value.  Indeed,  in  such  cases  it 
may  prove  to  be  a  liability,  rather  than 
an  asset. 

In  the  third  place,  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  encouraged  to  prepare 
themselves  for  further  truth.     This 


can  best  be  done  by  applying  that  al- 
ready received.  The  individual  by  his 
research  and  diligence  will  be  able  to 
hasten  the  time  of  its  coming.  A  gen- 
uine love  for  truth  will  cause  the  in- 
dividual to  familiarize  himself  with 
that  which  is  already  revealed,  to 
make  proper  application  of  known 
truth,  and  search  diligently  for  more. 
Suggestions  for  discussion: 

1.  In  what  way  are  the  truths  re- 
lated to  radio  transmission  as- 
sisting progress? 

2.  In  what  way  is  lack  of  famili- 
arity with  the  causative  factors 
of  cancer  and  heart  disease  hin- 
dering progress? 

3.  What  could  man  do  if  he  knew 
the  secret  of  how  nature  con- 
verts oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon  into  assimilable  foods? 

4.  Name  half  a  dozen  truths,  al- 
ready known,  which,  if  used, 
would  greatly  advance  civiliza- 
tion and  the  cause  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Second  Sunday,  July  9, 1933 

Lesson  24.    The  Efficacy  of  Prayer 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
Sunday  School  Lesson,  (quarterly), 
No.  24. 

Objective:  To  encourage  people 
to  pray. 

The  intelligent  prayer  of  the  Chris- 
tian is  not  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  de- 
sire and  hope  of  the  ambitious  scien- 
tist. Both  of  these  people  approach 
their  problems  with  a  marked  desire 
to  succeed;  both  are  willing  to  work 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  de- 
sires; and  both  are  undiscouraged 
when  the  objective  is  not  easily 
reached.  Both  have  an  insatiable  love 
for  truth  and  both  are  determined  to 
acquire  it. 
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The  believer,  however,  not  only 
works  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability, 
but  he  seeks  assistance  from  sources 
divine,  while  the  unbeliever  depends 
upon  his  own  strength.  ( Many  scien- 
tists are  of  course  believers  in  God 
and  pray  diligently  for  help. ) 

It  might  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
stress  the  fact  that  humility  is  an  in- 
dication of  strength  rather  than  weak- 
ness, of  wisdom,  rather  than  of  ig- 
norance. In  the  critical  experiences 
of  life  the  big  men  of  the  world  al- 
most invariably  seek  counsel, — know- 
ing that  in  counsel  there  is  safety.  Of 
fleers  of  great  banking  institutions 
have  their  directors'  meetings;  engi- 
neers have  their  councils,  and  even  the 
Indians  have  their  pow-wows.  The 
man  who  knows  it  all  is  not  safe.  It 
is  the  poorly  prepared  engineer,  the 
illy-equipped  physician,  and  the  inex- 
perienced business  man  who  feels  hu- 
miliated when  he  is  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  seek  assistance  from  others. 

The  simple  act  of  asking  God  for 
guidance  is  an  indication  of  strength, 
wisdom,  and  dependability.  It  is  a 
safeguard  against  the  mistakes  which 
others  may  easily  make.  There  are 
very  few  more  inspiring  sights  than 
a  great  man  kneeling  before  God. 

Suggestions  for  discussion: 

1.  Why  in  your  judgment  does 
Deity  always  make  his  promises 
contingent  upon  obedience? 

2.  Why  is  it  undesirable  to  ask  for 
things  which  we  should  not 
have? 

3.  Outline  an  appropriate  opening 
prayer  for  Sunday  School. 

4.  Cite  personal  experiences  show- 
ing the  desirability  of  family 
prayers. 

5.  Why  in  your  judgment  do  great 
men  feel  their  weakness? 

Third  Sunday,  July  16,  1933 

Lesson  25.    Obeying,  Honoring,  and 
Sustaining  the  Law 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 


Sunday  School  Lesson,  (quarterly), 
No.  25. 

Objective:     To  make  better  citi- 
zens. 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

(Twelfth  Article  of  Faith) 
We   believe   in   being   subject   to 
kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magis- 
trates, in  obeying,  honoring  and  sus- 
taining the  law. 


Perhaps  the  outstanding  point  in 
this  lesson  is  that  one  cannot  be  a 
good  Latter-day  Saint  without  being 
a  good  citizen.  Progress  is  dependent 
upon  orders.  The  universe,  God's 
greatest  achievement,  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  law  and  order.  The  stars,  the 
planets,  the  satellites,  streams,  winds, 
earthquakes,  even  microorganisms, 
all  obey  definite  law.  Chance,  for- 
tuity, and  disorder  are  unknown  to 
the  universe. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  should  be 
active  in  all  matters  relating  to  good 
government.  First  of  all,  good  laws 
must  be  enacted,  and  then  good  men 
must  be  selected  to  enforce  them.  If 
the  Latter-day  Saint  does  not  concern 
himself  with  both  of  these  matters,  he 
should  blame  no  one  but  himself  if 
things  go  wrong.  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  Latter-day  Saints 
should  lend  their  strength  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  evil  from  among  them. 
Passivity  is  not  enough. 

Latter-day  Saints  should  be  in- 
structed to  obey  the  law  in  all  of  its 
aspects; — traffic  laws,  temperance, 
working  on  the  Sabbath,  etc.  If  we 
do  not  obey  the  laws,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  to  be  successful  in  teaching 
others  to  do  so.  In  this  respect  our 
actions  are  far  more  potent  than  our 
words. 

In  the  forthcoming  campaign  in 
Utah  against  prohibition  it  will  doubt- 
less be  argued  by  the  liquor  vendor 
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and  others  influenced  by  him  that  if 
liquor  is  prohibited  in  Utah  the 
adjacent  states  will  profit  commer- 
cially at  our  expense.  Latter-day 
Saints  should  be  prepared  to  meet  this 
and  similar  attempts  to  sell  men's 
souls  for  liquor. 

Suggestions  for  discussion: 

1.  In  what  sense  does  the  auto- 
mobile-speeder violate  his  obli- 
gation to  society? 

2.  Give  your  estimate  of  people 
who  quit  because  the  task  is 
hard.  If  prohibition  was  right  ten 
years  ago,  it  is  right  now.  Shall 
we  quit  because  we  have  not  en- 
tirely succeeded?  If  prohibition 
is  desirable,  and  only  one  man 
were  in  favor  of  it,  what  should 
he  do?  Latter-day  Saints  are 
not  quitters. 

3.  Discuss  the  necessity  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  getting  out  to  the  pri- 
maries and  the  polls. 

4.  In  the  light  of  the  present  lesson, 
discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
Twelfth  Article  of  Faith. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 

Lesson  26.    The  Penalty  of  Bondage 

Text:  Doctrine  and  Covenants  and 
Sunday  School  Lesson,  (quarterly), 
No.  26. 

Objective:    To  make  men  free. 

The  foremost  thought  in  this  lesson 
is  that  man  should  develop  the  capa- 
city to  do  precisely  as  his  best  judg- 
ment suggests.  This  high  goal  can 
be  attained  only  by  avoiding  the  for- 
mation of  deterring  practices  and 
habits.  Man  should  therefore  devel- 
op the  spirit  of  self-mastery. 

This,  like  other  desirable  attain- 
ments, can  be  reached  only  by  per- 
sistent and  well-planned  effort.  Peo- 
ple often  take  for  granted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  do  not  have  good 
memories,  that  they  cannot  speak  or 
pray  in  public,  that  they  cannot  mem- 


orize a  poem;  and  this  attitude  is  prac- 
tically as  binding  as  if  it  were  a  real- 
ity. The  teacher  with  profit  might 
demonstrate  the  error  of  this  conclu- 
sion by  assigning  a  simple  poem  for 
memorizing  or  by  teaching  timid  stu- 
dents to  offer  a  simple  prayer — very 
simple  at  first,  then  gradually  more 
complex.  The  experiment  should  not 
fail  to  develop  confidence  in  the  stu- 
dent. When  this  is  established,  the 
student  will  readily  go  on  to  further 
attainments.  Many  people  do  not 
overcome  their  handicaps  because 
they  think  that  they  are  unable  to  do 
so.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  de- 
stroy this  lack  of  self-confidence,  and 
to  replace  it  with  a  wholesome  belief 
that  God  has  endowed  every  one  of 
his  children  with  the  ability  to  pro- 
gress, provided  ample  effort  is  made. 

The  teacher  can  further  illustrate 
this  general  thought  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  increased  freedom  that 
comes  to,  say,  a  smoker  upon  his  dis- 
continuance of  the  habit, — clearer 
minded,  better  memory,  sweeter  per- 
son, and  perhaps  above  all,  freedom 
to  go  on  to  other  attainments. 

When  once  the  capacity  to  over- 
come is  acquired,  it  enables  its  pos- 
sessor to  climb  with  increasing  ease 
to  successively  greater  heights. 

Suggestions  for  discussion: 

1 .  What  do  you  recommend  as  the 
best  way  to  overcome  the  habit 
of  scolding  in  the  home,  nag- 
ging children,  talking  unkindly 
of  the  Church  authorities? 

2.  Suggest  an  excellent  means  of 
learning  to  pray  in  public. 

3.  Why  is  an  individual  with  a  bad 
temper  unable  to  do  as  he  choos- 
es?   How  would  you  correct  it? 

4.  What  do  you  suggest  in  lieu  of 
card  playing?  Is  your  sugges- 
tion feasible?    Attractive? 

5.  Would  the  practice  of  making  a 
family  budget  help  to  keep  peo- 
ple out  of  debt?  What  do  you 
suggest  to  encourage  thrift? 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,   1933 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Lesson  22.  The  Bible. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 

References:  Dr.  Talmage's  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,"  Chapter  1 3.  Smyth's 
"How  we  got  our  Bible." 

Objective:  The  Bible  is  one  of  the 
missionary's  tools;  he  should  be  skill- 
ed in  the  use  of  it. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  text-book  of  Christianity. 

a.  Relied  upon  by  all  professed 
Christians. 

b.  The  source  of  authority  on 
theological  questions. 

II.  How  it  is  made  up. 

a.  The  two  testaments. 

b.  How  brought  together  and 
compiled. 

III.  Opposition  to  its   general   dis- 
semination. 

a.  Basis  of  objections. 

b.  Its  translators. 
Additional  Lesson  Material:  John 

Quincy  Adams  has  written:  "So  great 
is  my  veneration  for  the  Bible,  that 
the  earlier  my  children  begin  to  read 
it  the  more  confident  will  be  my  hopes 
that  they  will  prove  useful  citizens 


to  their  country  and  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Harper's 
Magazine  says:  "A  boy  or  girl  at 
college,  in  the  presence  of  the  works 
set  forth  for  either  to  master  without 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  is  an 
ignoramus,  and  is  disadvantaged  ac- 
cordingly. For  exmaple,  in  Shake- 
speare there  are  quotations  from  fifty- 
four  books  of  the  Bible,  thirty-one 
from  Genesis  alone;  in  Tennyson 
there  are  two  hundred  and  one  quo- 
tations or  allusions  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Wholly  apart  from  its 
religious  or  its  ethical  value,  the  Bible 
is  one  book  of  which  no  intelligent 
person,  who  wishes  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  thought,  and 
to  share  the  ideas  of  the  great  minds 
of  the  Christian  era,  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant." 

Questions:  What  do  you  consider 
the  "tools"  of  the  missionary?  What 
is  a  tool  in  carpentry?  in  automobile 
mechanics?  in  law?  in  medicine?  in 
dentistry?  in  farming?  What  is  ne- 
cessary besides  "tools"  in  these  vo- 
cations? What  is  necessary  for  the 
missionary  besides  his  tools?  How 
long  does  it  take  to  learn  how  to  use 
tools  in  the  vocations  named?  How 
long  should  it  require  for  the  mis- 
sionary to  learn  how  to  use  his  tools? 
What  is  the  best  means  of  learning 
about  any  particular  vocation?  What 
of  learning  to  use  the  tools  of  the 
missionary? 

Second  Sunday,  July  9,  1933 
Lesson  23.  Old  Testament. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
23. 
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References:  Dr.  Talmage's  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,"  Chapter  13.  West- 
cott's  "General  View  of  the  History 
of  the  Bible." 

Objective:  Same  as  for  Lesson  23. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  grouping  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

a.  The  Pentateuch. 

b.  The  historical  books. 

c.  The  poetical  books. 

d.  The  prophetical  books* 

II.  The  authorship  and    dates    of 

compilation. 
III.  General  nature  of  the  contents 

of  each  class  of  books. 
Additional  Lesson  Material: 
'  'A  sceptic,'  says  J.  A.  Bengal,  the 
great  commentator  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 'is  like  a  traveler  who  should 
refuse  to  cross  a  puddle  or  to  step 
over  a  twig,  till  all  were  smoothed 
down  and  filled  up.     Who  would 
think  such  a  man  wise?     Faith  takes 
up  all  that  it  can  get,  and  marches 
bravely  onward;  unbelief  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  this.     In    studying    the 
Bible,  we  must  do  like  the  courier  who 
hurries  over  pools  and  hillocks  the 
nearest  way  to  his  destination,  and 
does  not  first  seek  to  level  every  clod. 
That  which  is  difficult  at  last  comes 
of  its  own  accord.     The  most  im- 
portant controversies  are  those  which 
a  man  finds  in  his  own  heart.'     But 
these  latter,  we  add,  point  us  to  the 
place  where  Thomas,    the    doubter 
even  amongst  the  apostles,  had  to 
learn  his  faith.     Only  in  Christ  can 
we  learn  by  faith  the  truths  which 
shall  make  us  free.    There  only  does 
unbelief,  even  to  this  day,  learn  to 
surrender  and  humbly  confess:  'My 
Lord  and  my  God!'  He  who  will  not 
seek  for  the  truth  there  will  never  find 
it.    All  that  we  can  do  for  the  sceptics 
of  the  present  day  is  to  make  the  way 
there  as  easy  for  them  as  may  be,  in 
order  that  the  sign  of  Jonah  given  by 
our  buried  and  risen  Lord,  may  be  to 
them  a  rock  of  salvation  and  not  of 
offence."  Christlieb's  "Modern  Doubt 
and  Christian  Belief,"  page  548. 


Suggestions  to  teachers:  In  con- 
sidering these  lessons  concerning  the 
Bible  scriptures  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  the  value  of  the  teach- 
ings as  guides  in  life.  It  would  be 
well  to  have  class  members  bring 
their  Bibles  to  class  with  them,  and 
have  them  turn  to  the  various  books 
referred  to,  as  an  exercise  in  finding 
the  books  in  the  Bible.  Let  them 
bring  in  some  choice  passages  from 
the  various  books. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Bible — the  New  as  well  as 
the  Old  Testament — is  part  of  the 
recorded  religious  experience  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  with  some  funda- 
mental teachings  embedded  in  it. 
Moreover,  this  was  a  growing  re- 
ligious experience;  that  is,  such  spirit- 
ual truths  were  revealed,  and  in  such 
language,  as  the  developing  nation 
could  understand  and  absorb.  The 
difference  between  the  "law  of  carnal 
commandments"  and  the  law  em- 
bodied in  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount" 
measures  the  gap  between  the  same 
people  at  different  stages  in  their 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment. This  fact  accounts  for  many 
things  that  puzzle  us  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Third  Sunday,  July  16, 1933 

Lesson  24.  New  Testament. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
24. 

References:  Chapter  8,  "The  Gos- 
pel," B.  H.  Roberts.  Chapter  13, 
"Articles  of  Faith,"  Dr.  Talmage. 
"The  Bible  in  the  Making,"  Smyth. 
"Comprehensive  Bible  Helps." 

Objective:  The  New  Testament 
contains  the  story  of  witnesses  to 
life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  The  interval  between  the  old  and 
the  New  Testament, 
a.  How  it  is  bridged. 
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b.  Are  the  intervening  writings 
accepted  as  scripture? 

II.  New  Testament  books. 

a.  Take  your  Bible  and  enumer- 
ate them. 

b.  When  written. 

c.  When  compiled. 

d.  Source  of  material. 

III.  The   Scriptures  of  the  Jews — 
What  they  included. 
Additional  Lesson  Material: 
"Although    sceptics    have    dwelt 
with  disproportioned  persistency  up- 
on a  multitude  of  'discrepancies    in 
the    fourfold    narrative    of    Christ  s 
trial,  condemnation,  death  and  resur- 
rection, yet  these  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  cause  the  slightest  anxiety  to  a 
Christian    scholar;    nor    need    they 
awaken  the  most  momentary  distrust 
in  any  one  who — even  if  he  have  no 
deeper   feelings  in  the  matter — ap- 
proaches the  Gospels  with  no  precon- 
ceived theory,  whether  of  infallibility 
or  of   dishonesty,   to    support,    and 
merely  accepts  them  for  that  which,  at 
the  lowest,  they  claim  to  be — histories 
honest  and   faithful  up  to  the   full 
knowledge  of  the  writers,  but  each, 
if  taken  alone,  confessedly  fragmen- 
tary and  obviously  incomplete.  After 
repeated  study,  I  declare  quite  fear- 
lessly that  though  the  slight  varia- 
tions are  numerous — though  the  les- 
ser particulars  cannot  in  every  in- 
stance be  rigidly  and  minutely  ac- 
curate— though  no  one  of  the  narra- 
tives taken  singly  would  give  us  an 
adequate  impression — yet,  so  far  from 
there  being,  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
story,   any   irreconcilable   contradic- 
tion, it  is  perfectly  possible  to  dis- 
cover how    one    Evangelist  supple- 
ments the  details  furnished  by  an- 
other, and  perfectly  possible  to  un- 
derstand the  true  sequence  of  the  in- 
cidents by  combining  into  one  whole 
the  separate  indications  which  they 
furnish.    It  is  easy  to  call  such  com- 
binations arbitrary  and  baseless;  but 
they  are  only  arbitrary  in  so  far  as 
we  cannot  always  be  absolutely  cer- 


tain that  the  succession  of  facts  was 
exactly  such  as  we  suppose;  and  so 
far  are  they  from  being  baseless,  that 
to  the  careful  reader  of  the  Gospels, 
they  carry  with  them  a  conviction 
little  short  of  certainty."  (Farrar's 
"Life  of  Christ,"  page  595). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  our  stand- 
ard of  judging  evidence,  so  far  as  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
concerned,  is  not  now  what  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Then,  as  Hume 
puts  it,  "the  miraculous  was  the  im- 
possible" merely  because  it  was  out 
of  the  fields  of  modern  experience. 
Now,  however,  we  test  the  witnesses. 
We  ask  this  of  them:  "Were  they 
able  and  were  they  willing  to  tell  the 
truth?"  This  is  the  test  we  put  to  the 
witnesses  of  any  historical  event.  For 
every  historical  event  depends  il- 
lustratively on  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 

Lesson  25.  King  James'  Translation. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No. 
25. 

References:  Any  good  Encyclope- 
dia; Dr.  Talmage's  "Articles  of 
Faith;"  Chapter  13  and  Chapter  38, 
"Life  of  Christ;"  see  "Gospel"  in  In- 
dex of  Farrar's  "Life  of  Christ;" 
Demaus'  "Life  of  Tyndale." 

Objective:  The  King  James  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  struggle  to  give  the  scrip- 
tures to  the  English  common  people. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Authorship  of  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistles. 

II.  The  work  of  Tyndale. 

a.  Opposition. 

b.  Accomplishment. 

III.  The  King  James  Translation. 

a.  Why  so-called. 

b.  The  importance  of  it. 
Additional  Lesson  Material: 

"It  is  supposed  that  within  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  the 
Great  Bible,  in   1539,  no  less  than 
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twenty-one  thousand  copies  were 
printed.  Between  1524  and  1611, 
two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  edi- 
tions of  Bibles  or  Testaments  in  Eng- 
lish were  printed.  In  1611,  1612,  and 
1613,  five  editions  of  King  James* 
version  were  published,  besides  sep- 
arate editions  of  the  New  Testament. 

"The  volumes  of  the  scriptures 
which  have  already  been  printed  can- 
not be  numbered.  Hitherto  we  have 
numbered  the  editions  only;  but  this 
is  now  impossible.  No  one  can  say 
exactly  how  many  editions  even  of 
the  English  Bible  have  been  pub- 
lished, much  less  inform  us  as  to  how 
many  copies."  ("The  Light  of  the 
Nations,"  page  708). 

In  1931  twelve  million  Bibles,  all 
told,  were  published  and  distributed 
in  the  various  nations  of  the  earth; 
so  that  the  Bible  is  pre-eminently  the 
"best  seller." 


Suggestions  to  teachers:  In  these 
various  lessons  dealing  with  the  New 
Testament  it  should  be  made  clear, 
that  the  reduction  of  the  utterances 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Apostles  to  writ- 
ing, was  from  a  body  of  writings  pre- 
viously known  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  participants  in  the  stirring 
events  and  that,  therefore,  though  not 
originally  committed  to  writing,  they 
are  still  impressed  with  the  high  sanc- 
tion of  witnesses  to  the  events. 

This  part  of  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  "vulgar  languages" 
constituted  a  distinct  step  in  the  prep- 
aration for  the  New  Movement 
known  as  "Mormonism."  It  instructed 
the  masses  in  Christian  countries, 
especially  America,  in  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  thus  furnish- 
ing them  with  a  standard  by  which 
to  judge  not  only  the  old  religious 
but  the  new  faith  as  well. 


A  Prayer 

I  pray  that  I  may  never  go  astray; 
Or  that  I  shall  ne'er  falter  in  the  way 
That  leads  to  God's  most  high  exalted  place; 
Or  that  I  shall  ev'n  falter  in  the  pace 
That  I  have  started  in  the  work  of  God, 
Until  I  have  been  placed  beneath  the  sod. 
In  this  great  effort  that  I  make  I  pray 
That  I  may  follow  Him; — in  all  things  stay 
Within  the  path  that  Christ  has  marked  for  me. 
And  that  I  ever  shall  more  clearly  see 
Just  what  for  me  is  needed  yet  to  make 
The  kind  of  man  God  wanted.    For  my  sake, 
I  hope  that  I  can  grow  and  humble  be; 
For,  if  I  have  not  true  humility, 
'Tis  certain  that  I  hinder  my  own  growth, 
For  to  attain  perfection  I  need  both 
The  help  of  God  and  all  that  I  can  do 
To  tame  the  flesh  and  train  the  spirit,  too. 
This  is  my  prayer :  That  by  great  constancy 
I  yet  shall  enter  God's  eternity. 
Amen 


— Serge  C.  Ballif, 
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General  Board  Committee: 

Alfred  C.  Rees,  Chairman;  James  L.  Barker, 
Vice  Chairman;  and  Horace  H.  Cummings 

An  Epoch  in  Church  History 


Naitvoo  Temple 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Quarterly  Review 

(See  Quarterly,  page  44  for  Questions) 

1.  The  question  of  succession  in 
the  presidency  was  a  serious  problem 
in  1 844  because  { a )  it  had  never  be- 
fore arisen,  ( b )  it  had  arisen  so  sud- 
denly on  this  occasion,  ( c )  there  were 
so  many  contestants  for  the  place, 
and  ( d )  most  of  the  Saints  were  not 
informed  on  the  rule  which  the  Lord 
had  given  on  the  subject. 

2.  The  specific  provision  for  suc- 
cession in  the  presidency  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Priesthood  —  the 
Apostles  as  the  second  quorum  and 
the  Seventy  as  the  third, 

3.  Both  Oliver  Cowdery  and  Hy- 
rum  Smith  had  (a)  been  designated 
by  revelation  to  succeed  the  Prophet 
and  ( b )  they  were  co-witnesses  with 
the  Prophet — which  no  one  else  was. 

4.  Brigham  Young  was  the  con- 
sistent man  for  the  place  because  ( a ) 
he  was  president  of  the  next  presiding 
quorum  in  the  Church,  (b)  he  had 
had  experiences  in  leadership  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  place,  and  ( c )  he  had 
great  natural  ability  for  leadership. 

5.  In  the  event  President  Young 
had  died  in  1 845  the  next  eligible  man 
for  the  presidency  was  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball. 

6.  In  the  event  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Church  should  pass  away, 
his  apparent  successor  would  be  the 
president  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 


7.  Brigham  Young  and  the  Apos- 
tles stressed  the  idea  of  building  on 
the  foundation  laid  by  the  Prophet 
because  it  was  through  him  that  all 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  New 
Dispensation  were  revealed.  Besides, 
the  Saints  already  accepted  Joseph 
Smith  as  a  prophet  and  seer. 

8.  The  two  lines  of  action  proposed 
and  followed  by  the  Apostles  were 
(a)  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  the 
world  and  { b )  taking  care  of  the  af- 
fairs within  the  organization — the  two 
lines  the  Prophet  had  followed. 

9.  Instances  that  show  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Apostles  carried  on  their 
work  are:  (a)  The  prayer  of  Presi- 
dent Young  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Seventies'  Hall  in 
Nauvoo  and  (b)  the  farewell  mes- 
sage of  Orson  Pratt,  when  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  East. 

1 0.  This  spirit  was  unusual,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
retaliate  in  kind.  The  treatment  ac- 
corded the  Saints  everywhere  was 
one  of  harshness  and  injustice. 

Second  Sunday,  July  9,  1933 

Lesson  23.    Conflict  Between  the  Saints 
and  Their  Neighbors. 

Reading  matter  for  pupils:  The 
Third  Quarterly.  A  persistent  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  have  each 
pupil  read  the  lesson.  The  material 
covered  in  this  lesson  is  condensed  to 
two  major  points,  which  constitute 
the  main  differences  between  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  "Mormons"  and  of 
their  neighbors,  in  Missouri  and  in 
Illinois.  It  is  preparatory  in  its  na- 
ture and  intent;  it  forms  the  basis  of 
some  of  the  lessons  that  follow. 


May,  1933 

Since  the  Con- 
cert Recitation  is 
so  fundamental  in 
this  month's  work, 
it  is  suggested  that 
care  be  taken  to 
make  its  meaning 
clear  to  the  class. 
Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  follow- 


GOSPEL  MESSAGES 


CONCERT  RECITATION 
Doc.  and  Cov.  101:35 

"And  they  who  suffer  persecu- 
tion for  my  name,  and  endure  in 
faith,  though  they  are  called  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  my  sake,  yet 
shall  they  partake  of  all  this  glory." 
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out  in  the  lesson. 
The  best  way  to 
do  this  usually  is 
b  y  questions  — 
questions  that  lead 
the  pupil  to  some- 
thing new  in  the 
mind  of  the  teach- 
er. This  is  peculi- 
arly necessary   in 


ing  points:  ( 1 )  What  opposition  may  the  teaching  of  religion.  The  Prophet 

be  encountered  by  the  members  of  Joseph's  experience  in  this  respect  is 

the  class?    How  does  this  opposition  illuminating.  Seldom,  it  seems,  was  a 

differ   from  that  which  this   people  revelation  given  to  him  until  he  had 

endured?     (2)  What  is  the  meaning  first  'asked  the  Lord."     Almost  in- 

of  the  phrase     for  my  sake?       (3)  variably  his  approach   to   the  Lord 

Explain  the  phrase     all  this  glory,  arose  out  of  some  personal  problem 

by  referring  to  what  precedes  verse  which  the  Prophet  was   facing.     It 

is  this   same  inquisitive  attitude  of 


Outline  of  Topics: 
I.  Opposition   encountered  by   the 
Church  in  this  Dispensation, 
a.  Nature. 


mind  which  we  should  stimulate  in 
our  classes. 


b.  Comparison     with     religious 
persecution  in  earlier  dispen- 
sations? 
II.  Causes  of  Opposition. 


Third  Sunday,  July  16,  1933 
Lesson  24.     The  Environment  in 

Illinois 
Objective:      To   show  that  there 
M  were  elements  in  Illinois  which  pro- 

a.  New  method  of  obtaining  re-     duced  in  part  the  ill  fortune  of  the 

b    teLlrorde9/-  **?£**  ^T  *  **  State" 

D.  iNew  social  order  Thls    generaI    aim    is    necessaril 

Suggestions:  It  will  be  noted  historical  rather  than  moral  or  spir- 
tnat  this  lesson  begins  with  a  prob-  itual,  since  the  lesson  matter  also  is 
lem.  This  method  of  approach  will  historical.  But  behind  this  objective 
be  characteristic  of  all  the  lessons  in  is  a  spiritual  lesson:  the  sense  for 
this  Quarterly  The  question,  or  law  and  order  in  one's  environment- 
statement  of  the  problem,  aims  to  for  reason  and  arbitration  instead  of 
challenge  inquiry  by  the  pupil.  It  violence;  for  tolerance  and  forbear- 
will  also  be  noted  that  this  problem  ance  between  man  and  man  even 
is  followed  by  some  specific,  smaller  where  wide  differences  of  opinion 
problems,  which  the  pupil  must  solve  exist  between,  as  was  the  case  with 
by  reading  the  matter  in  the  Quar-  the  "Mormons"  (in  Illinois  and  their 


terly.  Unless  he  does  that  he  cannot 
successfully  attack  the  larger  prob- 
lem of  the  lesson.  Naturally  the  ap- 
plication of  the  lesson  is  involved  in 


neighbors.  That  is  the  higher  thought 
which  may  be  included  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lesson  objective. 

References:      The  pupils  are  ex- 


SS^TS^^ JSLSLT3  £*«•?»* the Q-A, buet £ 


attitude    toward    the    acceptance    of 
new  revelation? 

The  purpose  of  a  recitation  is  not 
merely  to  acquire  information,  but 
rather  to  stimulate  independent  think 


teacher  is  expected  to  read,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Quarterly,  the  History  of 
the  Church,  Vol.  VII,  pages  2-10  and 
44-48.  If  also  the  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church  (Roberts)  is 


ing  by  members  of  the  class,  and  to     available,  the  whole  Chapter  XLVI 
start  thought  in  the  direction  pointed     pages  111-125  of  Volume  II  can  be* 
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read  to  advantage,  for  it  contains 
quotations  from  Ford's  History  of 
Illinois,  which  is  a  sort  of  first  hand 
information  on  the  subject  by  one 
who  was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
"Mormons." 

Outline  of  Topics: 

I.  The  problem. 

II.  Town  rivalries. 

a.  In  the  nation  generally. 

b.  Among  the  towns  in  the  Il- 
linois of  that  period. 

c.  Reaction     to     Nauvoo's     su- 
premacy. 

III.  The  political  situation. 

a.  Political  parties  of  the  time. 

b.  Relative  strength  of  these  par- 
ties in  Illinois. 

c.  Attitude  of  the  Saints  today 
toward  politics. 

d.  Measures     taken     to     avoid 
trouble. 

IV.  Conditions  in  early  Illinois. 

a.  Land  troubles. 

b.  Methods  of  settling  disputes. 

c.  Bands  of  robbers  and  counter- 
feiters. 

d.  Church  entanglements. 

e.  Results  upon  Church. 

Suggestions :  Environment  is  what- 
ever influences  us.  What  does  not 
influence  us,  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, not  a  part  of  our  environment. 
The  things  in  our  environment  that 
we  cannot  change  are  the  climate 
and  the  physical  features.  Through 
intelligent,  organized  effort  we  may 
change  many  things  in  our  environ- 
ment, both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
community.  We  may,  and  should, 
improve  the  environment  of  others 
both  in  the  home  and  the  community. 
Teachers  should  get  the  class  to  dis- 
cuss the  local  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  needed  changes  in  the 
interest  of  improved  physical,  social, 
education  and  moral  conditions. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 

Lesson  25.    The  Conspiracy  Ending  in 
the  Prophet's  Death 

References:      In   order  to   get  as 


much  background  as  possible  for  the 
lesson  the  teacher  should  read  pages 
11-31  of  the  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  VII,  in  addition  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  Quarterly. 

This  gives  firsthand  information 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  oppon- 
ent which  will  assist  the  teacher  to 
evaluate  the  material  to  be  presented. 
Besides,  a  new  atmosphere  to  the  his- 
torical characters  is  provided. 

Objective:  The  aim  here,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  problem  at  the  head  of 
the  lesson,  is  to  show  what  results 
when  unauthorized  men  attempt  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

This  objective  grows  naturally  out 
of  the  details  of  the  historical  in- 
cidents culminating  in  the  tragedy  at 
Carthage.  The  application  springs 
naturally  out  of  the  objective:  The 
safest  course,  both  in  private  and  in 
public  affairs,  is  to  live  within  and  to 
observe  the  law,  since  the  law  exists 
to  guarantee  us  an  ordered  life,  social 
justice  and  physical  protection. 

Outline  of  Topics: 

I.  Destruction  of  the  Expositor. 

a.  The  political  background. 

b.  Legal  means  to  suspend  the 
publication. 

c.  Popular     fury     against     the 
Saints. 

II.  The  governor's  demands. 

a.  That  the  men  be  arrested  on 
old  writ. 

b.  That  they  be  tried  before  the 
same  justice. 

c.  That  the  trial  be  in  Carthage. 
III.  The  martyrdom. 

a.  The   governor   goes   to   Car- 
thage. 

b.  The  accused  go  to  Carthage. 

c.  Ford  leaves  for  Nauvoo. 

d.  His  breach  of  promise. 

e.  Prearranged  exposure  of  the 
Prophet  to  his  enemies. 

f.  News  of  the  assassination. 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  30,  1933 
Open  Sunday 


New 
Testament 


General  Board  Committee: 

Milton  Bennion,  Chairman; 

T.  Albert  Hooper,  Vice  Chairman 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1933 

Course  B— • Ages  15,  16,  17 

Suggestions  for  Two  and  One-Half 
Minute  Talks 

I.  Teach  the  Gospel,  by  Example. 

The  gospel  is  a  plan  of  life;  it  pro- 
vides not  only  for  our  eternal  salva- 
tion, but  it  makes  us  better  neighbors 
and  citizens  here  and  now,  if  we  live 
it.  If  we  do  not,  what  benefit  is  it  to 
us?  And  how  can  those  we  would 
convert  see  its  benefits?  Actions  al- 
ways speak  louder  than  words  and 
are  more  convincing. 

Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth."  "Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."  Also,  "Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your    Father    which  is  in  heaven." 

There  is  but  one  way  to  do  this :  live 
the  gospel  as  Jesus  taught  it  and  as 
restored. 

II.  How  to  Avoid  Temptation  or 
Overcome  It. 

Unless  duty  calls  you  there  keep 
away  from  persons  and  things  that 
tempt  you  to  do  wrong.  The  teacher, 
the  missionary,  the  social  worker,  the 
physician,  or  the  nurse  may  go  into 
the  presence  of  moral  evil  to  help 


CONCERT    RECITATION    FOR 
THE  MONTH 

Matt.  6:9-13 

"After  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye:  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

"Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

"Give  us  this  day  out  daily  bread. 

"And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors. 

"And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil: 

"For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever. 
Amen." 


overcome  it  and  themselves  grow 
stronger,  because  their  purpose  is  to 
save;  but  the  idle  and  the  curious  may 
not  go  with  safety. 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful 
mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her 

face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  em- 
brace." 

— Pope — Essay  on  Man. 

Cultivate  high  ideals,  worthy  pur- 
poses and  pursue  them  with  diligence. 

"An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  work- 
shop." 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Lesson  22.  The  Beatitudes. 

(i)  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 
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Objective:  To  show  that  it  is  better 
to  be  ill-treated  for  right  doing  than 
to  be  commended  for  wrong  doing. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Bennion,  M. — "Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  Chapter  3  and 
Appendix  A;  Kent,  C.  F. — "The 
Work  and  Teachings  of  the  Apos- 
tles," pages  210-223;  Phelps,  Wm. 
Lyon — "Human  Nature  and  the  Gos- 
pel," Chapter  4;  Gore  and  others — 
"A  New  Commentary  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." Commentary  on  basal  read- 
ings. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)   Give  historical   examples  of 

persons  who  have  suffered 
death  rather  than  to  renounce 
the  truth, 
(b)  What  is  now  the  general  at- 
titude of  mankind  toward 
these  persons?  How  do  you 
account  for  this? 

2.  What  should  a  youth  do  when 
people  he  meets  ridicule  him  on 
account  of  his  religion? 

3.  What  do  properly  educated,  sen- 
sible people  think  of — 

(a)  A  person  who  is  timid  about 
confessing  and  defending  his 
religious  convictions,  because 
they  are  unpopular. 

( b )  What  do  they  think  of  a  per- 
son who  does  the  reverse  of 
this? 

(c)  What  do  they  think  of  one 
who  sets  aside  the  moral 
standards  of  his  Church  in 
order  to  do  as  the  crowd  does? 

(d)  What  do  they  think  of  one 
who  does  the  reverse  of  this? 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  History, 
both  sacred  and  secular,1  is  replete 
with  impressive  examples  of  the  truth 
of  the  subject  of  this  lesson.  The 
reference  to  Kent  here  given  tells 
of  the  trials  and  suffering  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  latter  part  of  his  min- 
istry. This  is  but  typical  of  what 
was  endured  by  other  ancient 
apostles  and  thousands  of  the  early 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Note  especially 
the  various  Roman  persecutions.  But, 


in  the  end,  Rome  accepted  Jesus  as 
Savior  and  conferred  the  title  "Saint" 
upon  those  their  forefathers  had  put 
to  death.  These  same  children  of 
the  persecutors  of  the  prophets  are 
generally  ready  enough  to  oppose  the 
prophets  of  their  own  time.  This 
fact  is  well  illustrated  in  Jesus'  rebuke 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt. 
23:29-33).  The  human  race  has  not 
yet  overcome  the  tendency  to  perse- 
cute the  living  exponents  of  truth 
and  to  sanctify  them  years  after  they 
are  dead.  Not  only  has  this  very 
commonly  been  the  fate  of  the  proph- 
ets, it  has  often  also  been  that  of 
those  who  have  proclaimed  new  truth 
in  the  field  of  science.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  this  came  about  largely  because 
the  new  science  was  supposed  to  con- 
flict with  the  theological  or  other  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  church,  some 
of  which  were  derived  from  ancient 
popular,  scientific  or  philosophical 
views. 

The  religion  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  welcomes  all  truth.  Its  ad- 
herents should,  therefore,  be  ready 
always  to  consider  any  new  discovery 
or  scientific  theory  strictly  on  its 
merits  as  to  fact  and  logical  inter- 
pretation of  fact;  this  without  passion 
or  prejudice  or  disposition  to  discredit 
or  persecute  the  advocate  of  new 
truth. 

Second  Sunday,  July  9,  1933 

Lesson  23.  "Ye  are  the  Salt  of  the 
Earth  *  *  *  the  Light  of  the  World." 

Text:  The  Pupil's  Quarterly  Bul- 
letin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Jesus  de- 
manded a  high  standard  of  living  in 
thought  and  deed. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Bennion,  M. — "Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,"  Chapter  5; 
Talmage,  J.  E. — "Jesus  the  Christ," 
Chapter  17;  Kent,  C.  F.— "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages  167- 
202;  Kent— "The  Work  and  Teach- 
ings of  the  Apostles,"  pages  277-299; 
Gore  and  others — "A  New  Commen- 
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tary  on  Holy  Scripture,"  Commentary 
on    basal    readings;    Phelps,    Wm. 
Lyon — "Human  Nature  and  the  Gos- 
pel," Chapter  6. 
Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)   According  to  the  faith  of  the 

Latter-day  Saints,  upon 
whom  now  has  been  placed 
the  responsibility  of  being 
'the  salt  of  the  earth,  *  *  * 
the  light  of  the  world"? 

( b )  By  what  means  are  they  try- 
ing to  bear  this  great  responsi- 
bility? 

(c)  What  can  you  do  to  help  in 
this  cause? 

2,  (a)   Compare  with  this  the  posi- 

tion of  Ancient  Israel  and 
their  relation  to  the  world? 
(Deut.  4:6-9;  7:6;  26:18-19; 
28:37;  Is.  42:19;  43:21;  60: 
3.) 

(b)  In  what  respects  are  they 
alike  and  in  what  respects  dif- 
ferent? 

(c)  What  of  the  successes  and 
the  failures  of  the  Israelites 
in  this  regard? 

Supplementary  Thoughts:  Explain 
the  nature  and  uses  of  figures  of 
speech  or  metaphors  and  ask  pupils 
to  show  their  use  and  value  in  the  text 
of  this  lesson.  In  case  any  of  the 
pupils  have  high  school  English  texts 
they  may  be  asked  in  advance  to  take 
this  topic  as  a  special  assignment. 
Note  that  the  method  used  here  is 
that  commonly  used  by  Jesus,  meta- 
phor, analogy,  parable,  all  referring 
to  matters  of  every  day  experience 
and  easily  understood  by  all.  These 
experiences  were  used  to  teach  great 
spiritual  truths.  Likewise,  in  teach- 
ing this  lesson  effectively  use  may  be 
made  of  analogy  by  reference  to  the 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  given 
in  connection  with  the  suggestive  out- 
line. The  whole  theme  of  Deut.  28 
may  be  related  to  this  lesson,  showing 
likenesses  and  differences.  The  An- 
cient Israelites  were  offered  material 
rewards  and  punishments  while  Jesus 
generally  appealed  to  loyalty  to  truth 


and  right  as  their  own  reward,  in 
this  respect  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  a  great  advance  over  the  "Pro- 
phecy of  Moses."  (Deut.  28) 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  reference  may  well 
be  made  to  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Church,  in  which  the  example  set 
by  the  missionaries  is  more  important 
than  their  preaching  in  that  the 
preaching  would  be  of  no  value  were 
it  not  supported  by  the  example  of 
the  preachers.  In  this  there  is,  of 
course,  often  room  for  improvement; 
this  defect,  however,  is  much  more 
noticeable  in  the  lives  of  Church 
members  at  home.  Here  is  oppor- 
tunity for  class  members  to  help. 

Third  Sunday,  July  16, 1933 

Lesson  24.  The  Place  of  Sincerity  in 
the  Religious  Life. 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  sincerity 
is  an  essential  quality  of  character  in 
a  truly  religious  person. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Bennion,  M. — "Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,"  Chapter  18; 
Talmage,  J.  E.— " Jesus  the  Christ," 
Chapter  17;  Kent,  C.  F— "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages  216- 
227;  278-288;  Kent,  C.  P.— "The 
Work  and  Teachings  of  the  Apos- 
tles," pages  21-54;  Gore  and  others 
— "A  New  Commentary  on  Holy 
Scripture;"  Commentary  on  basal 
readings;  Phelps,  Wm.  Lyon — "Hu- 
man Nature  and  the  Gospel,"  chap- 
ter 5. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)   In  what  ways  did  Jesus  show 

his  sincerity? 

(b)  How  was  sincerity  manifest- 
ed by  his  disciples? 

(c)  What  might  have  been  the 
outcome  had  they  been  insin- 
cere? 

2.  Is  good  character  possible  with- 
out sincerity?  If  not,  why  not? 

3.  Can   an   insincere  person  be  re- 
ligious? 

4.  (a)   What  term  is  applied  to  an 
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insincere  person  who  profess- 
es to  be  religious? 

(b)   What  was  Jesus'  attitude  to- 
ward such  persons? 
5.  Of  what  value  is  sincerity  to  a 

youth  of  today? 

Supplementary  Thoughts :  Illus- 
trative materials  for  this  lesson  may 
be  drawn  from  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  founders  and 
leaders  of  the  restored  church  of  lat- 
ter days,  and  from  the  great  leaders 
of  mankind  in  social  and  political 
life;  and,  of  course,  other  New  Testa- 
ment characters  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  quarterly.  Among  the  best 
characters  for  this  purpose  are  the 
following:  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah, 
John  the  Baptist,  Joseph  Smith,  Hy- 
rum  Smith,  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
many  other  leaders  of  the  Church. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  many 
thousands  of  the  converts  to  the 
Church  demonstrated  in  striking  man- 
ner their  sincerity  by  leaving  their 
homes  and  crossing  the  plains  from 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  with  ox  teams  or  on  foot 
with  handcarts  with  which  to  haul 
their  provisions  by  their  own  man 
power.  Such  faith  and  sincerity  is 
seldom  exhibited  by  men  and  women. 

The  sincerity  of  these  pioneers  was 
further  put  to  the  test  in  their  con- 
quering the  desert  with  its  parching 
soil  and  destructive  pests.  This  test 
was  made  more  severe  when  gold 
was  discovered  in  California  and 
thousands  of  seekers  after  wealth 
were  passing  by  in  great  haste  in  the 
hope  of  becoming  speedily  rich;  yet 
the  Latter-day  Saint  pioneers  stuck 
to  their  purpose  to  build  up  Zion  in 
the  mountain  valleys. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 
Lesson  25.     Temptation:  Sins  of 
Commission  and  Sins  of  Omission. 

Text:    Pupil's  Quarterly  Bulletin. 

Objective:  To  show  that  tempta- 
tion is  inward  more  than  outward, 
is  either  to  do  wrong  or  to  fail  to 
do  right;   and  to  suggest  ways  of 


avoiding  temptation,  or.  when  need 
be,  of  overcoming  them. 

Other  Sources  of  Information: 
Bennion,  M. — "Moral  Teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,"  chapter  11; 
Talmage,  J.  E. — "Jesus  the  Christ," 
chapter  10;  Kent,  C.  F—  "The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus,"  pages  62- 
69;  Gore  and  others — "A  New  Com- 
mentary on  Holy  Scripture;"  Com- 
mentary on  basal  readings;  Phelps, 
Wm.  Lyon — "Human  Nature  and  the 
Gospel,"  chapter  2. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  (a)   What  is  the  nature  of  temp- 

tation? 
(b)   Why  then  are  people  some- 
times tempted  to  wrong  do- 
ing? 

2.  (a)  What  is   the  difference  be- 

tween sins  of  commission  and 
sins  of  omission? 
(b)  Why  do  people  commit  sins 
of  omission? 

3.  It  is  a  well  established  principle  of 
action  that  to  get  rid  of  anything 
objectionable  you  should  find  the 
cause  and  remove  it.  How  can 
you  apply  this  principle  to  the  ob- 
jective of  this  lesson? 

4.  ( a )   Why  was  Jesus  not  corrupted 

by  association  with  sinners? 
(b)   Under  what  conditions  may 

a  person  in  our  times  do,  in 

this  respect,  as  Jesus  did,  with 

like  results? 
Supplementary  Thoughts :  Too 
little  attention  is  usually  given  to  sins 
of  omission,  very  often  committed  be- 
cause of  want  of  interest  and  indus- 
try: interest  in  acquisition  of  truth 
and  promotion  of  right,  and  industry 
to  overcome  obstacles.  A  person  is 
often  tempted  to  lie  in  bed  in  the 
morning  when  he  would  be  better 
off  both  physically  and  mentally  if 
he  were  up  and  at  work,  especially 
at  mental  work  when  there  is  no  need 
of  the  physical.  In  extreme  cases  a 
person  may  become  too  lazy  to  do 
either  mental  or  physical  work  and 
too  self-indulgent  generally  to  curb 
natural  appetites;  such  a  person  may 
degenerate  into  a  heap  of  fat.    Thus 

(Continued  on  page  226) 
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Concert  Recitation  for  the  Month 

Exodus  19:5-6 

"Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my 
voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant, 
then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure 
unto  me  above  all  people:  for  all  the 
earth  is  mine:  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  Kingdom  of  priests,  and 
holy  nation." 


First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 
Lesson  22.    The  Ten  Commandments 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  22. 
( Third  Quarterly. ) 

Objective:  To  show  that  rules  of 
action  or  conduct  are  basic  and  essen- 
tial in  social,  religious  and  political 
life. 

References:    Exodus  19  and  20. 
Suggested  Outline: 
I.  How    the    Ten    Commandments 
came  to  Moses  and  the  people. 
II.  The  Ten  Commandments  (deca- 
logue. ) 

a.  The  first. 

b.  The  second. 

c.  The  third. 

d.  The  fourth. 

1 .  These  are  about  man's  rela- 
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tions  to  his  God;  they  have 
religious  significance. 

e.  The  fifth. 

2.  This  recognizes  the  family 
The  family  is  the  first  unit 
in  social  life. 

f.  The  sixth. 

g.  The  seventh, 
h.  The  eighth, 
i.  The  ninth. 

The  tenth. 

3.  These  are  about  relations 
between  man  and  man.  The 
larger  social  units.  The  Ten 
Commandments  are  basic 
laws  for  man — his  three 
great  relationships.  ( 1 )  To 
his  God.  (2)  To  his  fam- 
ily. ( 3 )  To  society.  Many 
more  laws  are  necessary  in 
the  life  of  civilized  man  but 
nearly  all  laws  may  be 
classified  under  one  or  more 
of  these  three  relationships. 


an 


)' 


Note. — Instructors  should  recog- 
nize that  the  above  classification  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  is  most  ele- 
mentary. Almost  any  reference  book 
will  give  more  material  and  better  ar- 
rangement. See  E.  G.  "Outlines  in 
Religious  Education,  Old  Testament 
Dispensation,"  pages  112-145. 
III.  How  the  reception  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  affects  the  peo- 
ple.   ( See  Exodus  20 : 1 8-22. ) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  ( See  "Moses 
The  Law  Giver,"  by  Oliver  C.  Dalby, 
in  Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  65,  May, 
1930,  pp.  309-11.) 

Point  of  Contact:    How  to  begin  this  les- 
son:   When  you  are  to  go  on  a  journey,  you 
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cannot  begin  at  the  point  which  you  are  to 
reach;  you  must  begin  where  you  are.  The 
same  holds  true  in  teaching.  The  point  of 
beginning  is  where  you  find  your  pupils. 
Now,  where  is  that? 

The  boys  play  marbles,  baseball,  and  foot- 
ball; the  girls  play  jump-the-rope,  croquet, 
and  indoor  games.  These  all  have  rules.  Ask 
the  children  to  tell  you  some  of  these  rules, 
why  there  are  rules,  and  what  would  happen 
if  there  were  none?  It  is  but  a  step  to  the 
larger  group,  society,  which  also  must  have 
rules.  What  are  the  main  rules  of  this  so- 
cial group?  They  are  to  be  found  partly  in 
the  Ten  Commandments,  given  by  Moses  to 
the  Children  of  Israel. 

Another  step,  however,  is  necessary.  That 
step  is  to  go  from  the  rules  themselves  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  rules.  What  are 
the  penalties  for  breaking  the  rules  of  the 
various  games  which  the  boys  and  girls  play? 
Ask  the  class  to  state  these.  Who  proposes 
these  penalties?  Who  sees  that  they  are 
enforced?  Do  they  grow  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  offense,  or  are  they  imposed  without 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  offense?  Who 
imposes  the  penalty  to  the  rules  of  the  social 
group?  Is  there  any  connection  between  the 
offense  and  the  penalty  in  this  case?  Take 
the  rule  (commandment)  against  lying,  for  in- 
stance. What  happens  to  a  member  of  a 
group  who  lies  (1)  as  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  and  (2)  so  far  as  his  relations  to 
the  group  are  concerned?  Is  there  any  con- 
nection here  between  the  offense  and  the  pen- 
alty? If  there  is  time,  the  same  thing  may  be 
done  with  the  rule  (commandment)  against 
stealing.  The  whole  thing  comes  to  a  break- 
ing down  of  confidence  and  trust,  whether  in 
the  smaller  or  the  larger  game  of  life.  How 
can  confidence,  trust,  be  restored? 

Before  you  make  the  assignment  for  the 
next  lesson  read  what  the  Instructor  says 
should  be  done  with  it. 

Second  Sunday,  July  9, 1933 
Lesson  23.    Joshua 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lesson  26. 

Objective:  He  who  would  com- 
mand must  first  learn  how  to  obey: 
He  who  would  lead  must  first  learn 
how  to  follow. 

References:  Numbers  27:12-23; 
28:4-13;  32:1-33;  33:50-56;  Deuter- 
onomy 6;  18:15-22. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  Moses'  death  anticipated  (See 
Numbers  27:12-14.) 

2.  Joshua     chosen     leader     (See 
Numbers  27:15-23.) 

3.  Moses     instructed     concerning 


Israel's  entrance  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  (Canaan)  (See 
Numbers  33:50-56.) 

4.  Moses'  address  of  Farewell. 
( See  Deuteronomy  6;  18:1 5-22; 
28.) 

5.  The  death  of  Moses.  ( See  Deu- 
teronomy 32:48-52;  34.) 

6.  The  spies  and  their  report.  ( See 
Numbers  13:37;  Joshua  2:24.) 

7.  The  people  of  Canaan.  (See 
Numbers  13:29.) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Josnua  The 
Faithful  Servant,"  by  Oliver  C.  Dal- 
by.  (See  Juvenile  Instructor,  for 
June,  1930,  Vol.  65,  pp.  366-7.) 

Point  of  Contact:  Suggestions  on  how  to 
proceed  with  this  lesson:  Recall  what  was 
said  in  the  previous  lesson  on  where  to  begin. 
Teach  this  lesson  on  the  same  principle. 

Ask  the  class  to  tell  you  ( 1 )  whether  they 
have  ever  noticed  that  in  their  own  group 
they  all  look  up  more  or  less  to  some  partic- 
ular boy  or  girl  for  leadership;  (2)  whether 
that  is  a  natural  leadership  or  one  created 
by  the  consent  of  the  group;  (3)  what  would 
happen  if  the  leader  should  himself  break  the 
rules  of  the  group,  or  treat  them  with  con- 
tempt. 

This  done,  other  questions  might  be  asked: 
( 1 )  Why  should  there  be  a  leader  at  all?  (2) 
What  qualities  are  looked  for  in  such  lead- 
ers as  the  boys  and  girls  choose?  (Good 
looks?  Decision?  Character?  Force?)  (3) 
Who  are  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  nation, 
the  state  or  district,  and  the  local  community? 
(4)  What  are  the  outstanding  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  these  persons?  These  need  not  be 
political  leaders;  they  may  be  religious  lead- 
ers. The  point,  of  course,  is  to  show  that 
the  leader  must  lead;  that  is,  he  must  not  only 
have  superior  qualities  or  common  qualities 
in  a  high  degree,  but  also  he  must  himself 
observe  the  rules  (laws)  of  the  game.  (For 
laws  are  but  rules,  in  the  last  analysis.) 

From  here  the  step  is  easy  to  a  study  of 
Joshua.  Have  the  class  read,  not  only  what 
is  said  in  the  Quarterly,  but  the  story  of 
Joshua  in  one  of  the  references  to  the  Bible. 

What  were  the  conditions  under  which 
Joshua  took  the  leadership  of  Israel?  Would 
this  task  be  the  easier  or  the  harder,  coming 
after  the  work  of  Moses?  Why?  What  had 
Joshua  done  to  signal  him  out  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Moses?  Is  anyone  chosen  to  an 
important  position,  usually,  unless  he  has 
done  something  to  attract  attention?  Illus- 
trate this  from  what  you  know.  And  now 
what  were  the  characteristics  of  Joshua? 
(Boldness?  Courage?  Faith?  Force  and 
vigor?) 
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Third  Sunday,  July  16,  1933 
Lesson  24.    The  Land  of  Promise 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No. 
24. 

References:  Joshua,  1;  2;  3;  4;  5: 
10-15:6:7,8. 

Objective:  When  the  Lord  com- 
mands one  of  his  servants  to  do  some- 
thing He  will  make  clear  the  way.  All 
the  Lord  expects  of  His  servants  is 
that  they  do  what  He  tells  them.  He 
does  not  expect  nor  does  He  command 
the  impossible. 

Suggestive  Lesson  arrangement: 

1 .  The  "Land  of  Milk  and  Honey." 
The  Promise  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  (See  Genesis  12:7; 
28:4-13.) 

2.  Joshua's  instructions  before  en- 
tering Canaan. 

3.  Israel  crosses  the  Jordan. 

4.  Gil-gal. 

5.  Preparations  for  attack  on  Jeri- 
cho.   The  Spies. 

6.  The  taking  of  Jericho. 

7.  The  city  of  Ai  and  its  capture. 
Lesson  Enrichment :     ( See ' 'Joshua 

as  a  Soldier,"  by  Oliver  C.  Dalby,  in 
Juvenile  Instructor,  for  June,  1930, 
Vol.65,  pp.  368-9.) 

Point  of  Contact  Suggestions:  Here  again 
attention  must  be  called  to  what  was  said  in 
Lesson  22  about  where  to  begin.  This  is 
important  in  teaching  because  the  job  of  the 
teacher  of  the  Old  Testament  consists  in  re- 
ducing the  subjects  taught  to  the  lives  of  the 
class.  Religion  is  not  something  up  in  the 
air,  but  life  as  it  should  be  lived. 

How  do  the  members  of  the  class  look  upon 
their  home  land?  That  is,  the  place  where 
they  live?  In  case  their  parents  or  their  grand- 
parents came  from  one  of  the  countries  in 
the  Old  World,  just  how  do  these  look  upon 
the  old  home?  In  case  any  of  the  class  is  now 
in  a  different  place  from  that  occupied  by 
either  themselves  or  their  parents  recently, 
what  feelings  do  they  have  for  that  other 
place  of  residence? 

But  suppose,  now,  the  members  of  the 
class  were  members  also  of  a  large  group, 
like  the  Israelites,  who  were  returning  to 
the  home  land  of  their  forefathers,  of  which 
they  had  heard  wonderful  things.  Suppose 
also  they  had  been  wandering  about  homeless 
all  their  lives  and  the  place  where  they  were 
going  was  a  land  of  great  fertility.  And 
suppose,    finally,   this   land   for  which   they 


were  bound  was  a  Promised  Land,  a  land 
which  the  Lord  had  given  to  their  ancestors 
for  "an  everlasting  possession." 

What  does  the  phrase,  a  "land  of  milk  and 
honey"  mean?  What  quality  in  Joshua  is 
brought  out  by  the  phrase,  "As  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord?"  What 
things  would  one  expect  him  to  do?  In  what 
ways  was  the  Lord  with  Joshua  and  the  peo- 
ple on  the  way  to  the  Promised  Land  and 
in  the  taking  of  it?  What  things  would  you 
expect  to  do  on  making  up  your  mind  to 
"serve  the  Lord?" 

This  lesson,  carried  on  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, can  be  made  to  interest  the  class  by 
thus  showing  its  connection  with  what  they 
are  doing.  Also  it  can  be  made  very  stimu- 
lating in  their  own  lives,  if  it  is  made  clear 
to  them  that  God  will  aid  them  in  their  par- 
ticular work  through  trusting  to  him  and  fol- 
lowing the  rules  (commandments,  laws),  of 
the  "game," 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 

Lesson  25.    Deborah,  A  Woman  Ruler 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No. 
25. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  force 
of  personality  necessary  for  leader- 
ship is  not  confined  to  one  sex;  that 
men  and  nations  will  follow  ability 
and  that  the  Lord  blesses  and  chooses 
those  who  will  bring  a  fulfillment  of 
His  purposes. 

References:   Judges  2:16;  3:9-10; 
chapters  4  and  5. 
Suggested  Outline: 
I.  The  Office  of  Judge. 

1.  How  chosen  (Judges  2:16;  3: 
9-10.) 

2.  A  Judge's  duties — (Judges  2: 
16;  3:24-27,  34-35.) 

3.  Conditions  during  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  (See  I  Samuel 
8:9-18;  Judges  3:9-10.  See 
also  note  given  below. )  • 

II.  Deborah. 

1 .  A  woman  Judge. 

2.  A  Warrior. 

3.  She  delivered  Israel  from  Ca- 
naan. 

4.  She  unites  Israel. 

The  army  of  Israel  gathered  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  was  nomi- 
nally in  charge  of  Barak  son  of 
Abinoam.     It  was  composed  of  ten 
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thousand  warriors.  In  the  midst  of 
that  ten  thousand  men  marched  the 
solitary  figure  of  a  woman.  She  car- 
ried no  spear,  or  lance,  or  other  wea- 
pon of  war.  She  uttered  no  word  of 
command,  yet  her  presence  it  was  that 
betokened  the  success  of  that  un- 
trained army  which  was  to  make  its 
last  stand  for  hearth  and  home.  The 
woman  as  we  know,  was  Deborah,  a 
mother  and  prophetess  in  Israel.  It 
was  this  woman  against  the  enemies 
of  God's  people,  against  an  armed 
force  with  their  nine  hundred  chariots 
of  iron.    And  the  woman  won. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  See  "Deborah,  A 
Woman  Deliverer,"  by  Oliver  C.  Dalby,  in 
Juvenile  Instructor,  June,  1930,  Vol.  65,  pp. 
370-71.) 

Suggestions:  Here  again  we  have  per- 
sonality rising  to  leadership;  only,  this  time 
it  is  a  woman.  It  might  be  advisable,  in  order 
to  get  the  proper  contact  with  the  class  to 
repeat  the  line  of  thought  suggested  in  Lesson 
23,  where  qualities  of  leadership  in  the  small 


groups  to  which  the  members  of  the  class 
belong,  are  discussed. 

.  To  get  the  situation  covered  by  the  les- 
son, the  pupils  should  have  read  the  story  in 
the  Bible  as  well  as  the  Quarterly— if  they 
can  be  induced  to  do  that.  What  is  the 
ruler  of  the  United  States  called?  Of  Eng- 
land? Of  Italy?  Of  Germany?  Of  Ancient 
Israel  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  studying? 
Can  you  name  a  woman  who  ruled  England? 
{Elizabeth  and  Victoria.)  What  qualities  of 
leadership  must  Deborah  have  possessed  to 
have  turned  attention  to  her  in  the  first  place? 
What  offices  have  been  occupied  by  wom- 
en (a)  in  our  local  communities?  (b)  in 
the  state?  (c)  in  the  nation?  What  woman 
now  holds  a  high  office  in  the  government  ol 
the  United  States?  What  are  her  duties? 
Do  you  know  what  led  to  her  being  chosen 
for  such  a  high  place?  What  offices  are  held 
by  women  in  our  Church?  May  a  woman 
have  the  same  qualities  of  leadership  as  a 
man?  After  having  studied  about  Joshua  and 
Deborah,  what  can  you  say  of  their  qualities 
of  leadership?  What  woman  in  French  his- 
tory did  a  work  similar  to  that  of  Deborah? 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  30,  1933 
Open  Sunday 


New  Testament 

(Continued  from  page  222) 

sins  of  omission  reach  their  climax.     Thus  they  will  escape  most  of  the 

In  this  connection  the  readings  from      temptations  to  both  sins  ofcommis 


James  and  Peter  should  be  empha- 
sized. To  overcome  this  weakness 
both  mind  and  body  should  be  "toned 
up."  External  and  internal  baths 
( cold  water  if  need  be ) ,  properly  se- 
lected and  regulated  diet  and  exer- 
cise may  each  and  all  be  helpful. 
Mental  laziness  is  harder  to  overcome 


sion  and  sins  of  omission.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  ad- 
monition of  St.  Paul,  "Be  not  over- 
come of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with 

good." 

As  a  help  to  teachers  we  can  heart- 
ily recommend  Walter  B.  Pitkin's 
splendid  book,  "The  Art  of  Learn- 
ing." Professor  Pitkin  discusses  very 
effectively  in  Book  2  of  this  volume 
the  relation  of  the  tobacco  habit  to 


than   is  the   corresponding   physical 

ailment.  Mental  activity  may  be  stim- 

ulated  by  developing  interest  in  things       ^  le  ss>    His  manner  of 

intellectual     a  n  d     cultural-sp  ritua  H  H  bkm  {s  ^ 

things,   in  the  broad  sense,  of  that      ^   ^  ^   gencr£Uy   appeal   to 

young  people,  and  is  likely  to  be  ef- 
fective with  ambitious  youth  in  avoid- 
ing the  temptation  to  form  the  tobacco 
habit.    The  same  general  method  may 


term.     Interest  is  developed  by  ac 
quiring   mastery   of  something,   and 
this  again  requires  mental  work;  thus 
we  move  in  a  circle  with  mental  work 
as  a  starting  point.     It  may  take  a 


/  taxe  a     fee  appiieci  to  other  similar  problems 
lot  of  effort  to  start  but  it  is  the  only        »     ^J^ 

In  course  of  time  ' 


way  to  get  going, 
habit  will  make  mental  work  a  pleas- 
ure. 

Young  people  should  be  led  to  see 
the  value  of  forming  good  mental 
as  well  as  physical  habits  in  youth. 


Fifth  Sunday,  July  30,  1933 
Open  Sunday 

To  enable  classes  to  make  up  for 
lessons  lost  on  account  of  stake  con- 
ference or  other  causes. 


Church  History 


General  Board  Committee: 

Adam  S.  Bennion,  Chairman; 

J.  Percy  Goddard,  Vice  Chairman 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

Ages  10  and  11 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Lesson  69.  How  Those  Without  Funds 
Reached  the  Valley 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly),  No.  69. 

Supplementary  References:  Essen~ 
tials,  Smith,  p.  473;  History  of  Utah, 
Whitney,  pp.  416,  417,  Vol.  1;  Com- 
prehensive  History,  Roberts,  Vol.  3, 
pp.  383,  407-410.  (This  last  refer- 
ence is,  possibly,  the  best  one  in  print 
on  the  Emigration  Fund.)  In 
Young's  Founding  of  Utah,  pp.  120- 
140  is  found  some  thrilling  experi- 
ences of  the  Plains. 

Objective:  To  show  how  under  di- 
vine inspiration,  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  transported  the  saints  who 
were  without  funds. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I,  Interest  aroused  toward  Zion. 

a.  New  York  Tribune's  state- 
ment. 

b.  Various    reports    from    the 
valley. 

The  Missouri  rendezvous. 

a.  Thousands     from     America 
gather. 

b.  Saints  from  foreign  lands. 
Appeals  for  aid  satisfied. 

High  traveling  prices. 


II. 


III. 


a. 


b.  Emigration  company  organ- 
ized. 

c.  Thousands  of  Saints  aided. 

d.  Leaders  welcome  tired  trav- 
elers. 

IV.  Traveling  experiences. 

a.   (See  Young's  Founding  of 
Utah,  pp.  120-140.) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  A  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  by  Roberts,  Vol.  3,  p. 
383,  says:  "The  spirit  in  which  the  call  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Emigration  Fund  was 
responded  to  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  incident  related  by 
Lorenzo  Snow:  'One  man  insisted  that  I 
should  take  his  only  cow,  saying  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  him,  and  blessed  him  in 
leaving  the  old  country  and  coming  to  a  land 
of  peace:  and  by  giving  his  only  cow,  he 
felt  that  he  would  only  do  what  duty  de- 
manded, and  what  he  would  expect  from 
others,  were  the  situation  reversed." 

Again  on  page  408,  Roberts  quotes  Presi- 
dent Young:  "This  perpetual  fund  is  to  be 
under  the  special  direction  of  the  presidency 
at  all  times,  and  as  soon  as  Bishop  Hunter 
shall  return  with  the  same  and  his  freight 
of  saints  to  this  place,  the  cattle  and  teams 
will  be  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
the  avails,  with  all  we  can  add  to  it,  will  be 
sent  forth  immediately  on  another  mission, 
and  we  want  you  all  prepared  to  meet  it,  and 
add  to  it,  and  so  would  we  continue  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year,  until  'when  a  nation 
is  born  in  a  day,'  they  can  be  removed  the 
next,  if  the  Lord  will;  but  in  your  rejoicings 
be  patient,  for  though  your  turn  to  emigrate 
may  not  be  the  first  year,  or  even  the  second, 
it  will  come,  and  its  tarryings  will  be  short, 
if  all  the  saints  who  have  means  will  be  as 
liberal  as  those  in  the  valley." 

This  and  other  statements  were  sent  to  all 
the  Saints  in  all  the  Church.  Thousands  of 
dollars  poured  into  the  fund. 

Application:  Today,  during  these 
distressing  times,  we  should  be  as 
willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  needy  as 
were  the  early  Pioneers.  Can  you 
suggest  ways? 
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Second  Sunday,  July  9,  1933  a.  The  frontier  workshop. 

b.  The  Willie  company. 

Lesson  70.    The  Handcart  Companies  c    prai]  handcarts. 

Text:      Sunday    School    Lessons  d.  Trouble  with  breakdowns, 

(quarterly),  No.  70.  e.  Freezing  in  the  snow. 

Supplementary  References:     Note,  *•  The  relief  wagons, 

since  Lessons  70  and  71  deal  with  the  Lesson  Enrichment:    "The  route  of  the  Im- 

same  subject,  references  for  both  Sun-  migration  in  the  main  was  via  Boston  to  Iowa 

days  will  be  given  under  Lesson  70. )  City,  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  that  being  the  most 

Essentials  in  Church  History,  Smith  £%£££  TSSfSfS  SS 

pp.     481-493;     Founding     Of     Utah,  cart  companies  were  fitted  out  for  the  journey 

Young,  pp.  141-151;    One    Hundred  across  the  plains.     The  first  two  companies 

Years  of  Mormonism,  Evans,  pp.  442-  led  by  Edmond  Ellsworth  and  the  second  by 

.^    Tit.           t  tt*   u    \tvi    1    XXTUt*  Daniel   D.    McArthur   left  on  the   9th   and 

449;  HtstcxyofUtaKVol  1,  Whit-  «■««  June  respectively.   t^  companies 

ney,  pp.  547-556;  Utah,  Vol.  1,  J.  Ce-  as  reportea  on  their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City 

Cil  Alter,  pp.  223-232;  A  Comprehen-  numbered— Ellsworth's:  souls,  266;  handcarts, 

sive  History  of  the  Church,  Roberts,  52;  McArthurV  souls,  220;  handcarts,  44; 

\/rt1    a    ™    s^  1PK.  Hivfnm  nf  Utah  eiQht  teams  were  divided  between  these  two 

Vol.  4,  pp.  83-105,  History  of  Utah,  coy      nies.    A  third  and  smaiier  company, 

Bancroft,    pp.    422-430;    A    thrilling  chiefly  composed  of  Welsh  converts  under 

story  of  the  Handcart  companies  was  the  leadership  of  Edward  Bunker,  left  Iowa 

published  by  Solomon  F.  Kimball  in  City  on  the  23rd  of  June. 

the  Improvement  Era  Vol    17  beain-  ',The  three  companies  made  their  journey 

the  improi ement  era,  vol  i  / ,  oegm  ^^         ^^  gerious  adventurei 

ning  with  November  1913  and  con-  or  losg  though  0f  course  their  traveling  was 

tinued  in  several  numbers.    The  pic-  attended  by  the  toil  and  fatigue  incident  to 

tures  and  stories  are  extremely  help-  such  a  method  of  migration. 

fill.     The  Salt  Lake  Herald  of  Dec.  1 ,  "Jhe  first  two  companies  entered I  Salt  Lake 

o    ic    it    in    •-  107C A  T^«    C    10  Valley  together  on  the  26th  of  September, 

8,  15,  22,  29,  in  1878,  and  Jan.  5,  12,  X     a^  Goveraor  Young  learned  of 

19,  1879,  also  contains  remarkable  ac-  their  arriVal  in  the  mountains  east  of  Salt 

counts.     Life  of  David  P.  Kimball,  one  Lake  City,  he  took  a  military  escort  attended 

of  the  rescue  parties,  is  good.  by  bands  of  musk  and  met  them  at  the  foot 

/-\t_-     x-            t>     i.  i             -i  of  Little  Mountain  in  Emigration  canyon  and 

Objective:     To  help  pupils  appre-  escorted  &em  into  the  city,  where  they  were 

ciate  the  wonderful  courage  and  faith  cheered  and  made  welcome  by  the  populace 

of  the   Handcart  companies.  that  turned  out  en  masse  to  receive  them. 

,-v           ...          c  kjt   *     •  i  They  encamped  on  Pioneer  Square,  but  in 

Organization  of  Material:  a  ^  days  ^  found  homes  among  their 

I.   Leaders     recommended     Hand-  kindred  and  friends  in  the  community.    Bunk- 
carts  er's  company  arrived  six  days  later,  2nd  of 

a     First  ^XDcriments  October,  also  without  serious  adventure  or 

a.  rirst  experiments.  ^     ^      had  traveled  with  Captain  John 

b.  Companies  to  Start  early.  Bank's    wagon    company    of     Immigrating 

c.  Cheap  transportation.  Saints." 

d.  Wagons  to  follow  along.  Commenting  on  the  successful  journey  of 
II.   The    Ellsworth    and    McArthur  1 ,300  miles  made  by  the  two  first  companies 

the  Deseret  News  said:       This  journey  has 

companies.  been  performed  with  less  than  the  average 

a.  486    men,    women    and    chil-  amount  of  mortality  attending  ox  trains;  and 
dren  all,  though  somewhat  fatigued,  stepped  out 

b.  The       Scots       and       English  with  alacrity  to  the  bst,  and  appeared  buoy- 

°  ant  and  cheerful.     They  had  often  traveled 

groups.  25  and  30  miles  in  a  day,  and  would  have 

C.   Songs  and  handcarts.  COme  through  in  a  much  shorter  time,  had 

d.  Faster  than  the  teams.  they  not  been  obligated  to  wait  upon  the  slow 

e.  Incidents  on  the  plains.  ™otion  of  the  .oxe*  a"^hed  *°  the  I™ 
f  r>  a  •  7-  wagons  containing  the  tents  and  groceries, 
t.  Banners  tlymg  in  z,ion.  Time  and  ^3^  considered,  they  had  not 

III.   The  late  companies.  averaged  more  than  eleven  miles  a  day."    A 
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Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Rob- 
erts, Vol.  4,  pp.  83-87. 

Application:  If  our  daily  lives  could 
resemble  those  of  the  first  handcart 
companies,  "start  early  and  keep  mov- 
ing," we  should  not  stand  many  steps ' 
behind  the  leaders,  when  the  race  of 
life  is  over. 

Third  Sunday,  July  16,  1933 

Lesson  71.    The  Martin  Hand  Cart 
Company 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly),  No.  71. 

Supplementary  References :  See 
previous  lesson. 

Objective:  To  show  that  while 
some  of  the  handcart  companies  were 
struggling  toward  Zion  with  all  their 
energy,  they  suffered  untold  hard- 
ships. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  From  England  to  Iowa  City. 

a.  The  ocean  voyage. 

b.  The  travel  by  railway. 

c.  3,800  miles  covered. 
II.  Building  carts. 

a.  Reasons  for  hurry. 

b.  The  frail  carts. 

III.  Elizabeth  Kingsford's  story. 

a.  At  Fort  Laramie. 

b.  Fording  the  Platte. 

c.  Snow  and  wind. 

d.  Her  husband's  experiences. 

IV.  The  rescue. 

a.  Brother  Carter's  story. 

b.  The  children. 

c.  The  suffering. 

d.  Fording  Sweetwater. 

e.  Brigham  Young's  statement. 

f.  The  number  of  deaths. 

g.  Salt  Lake  is  reached. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  In  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  John  Jacques  to  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald,  Dec.  14,  1878,  he  states  that  after 
the  relief  party  met  the  suffering  handcart 
people,  they  started  west  toward  the  snow 
filled  Rockies.  "On  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 1st,  the  handcart  company  camped  at  the 
Sweetwater  bridge,  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
about  five  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Devil's 


Gate,  arriving  there  about  dark.  There  was  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground, 
which,  as  there  were  but  one  or  two  spades 
in  camp,  the  emigrants  had  to  shovel  away 
with  their  frying  pans,  or  tin  plates,  or  any- 
thing they  could  use  for  that  purpose,  before 
they  could  pitch  their  tents,  and  then  the 
ground  was  frozen  so  hard  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  drive  the  tent  pegs  into  it. 
Some  of  the  men  were  so  weak  that  it  took 
them  an  hour  or  two  to  clear  the  places  for 
their  tents  and  set  them  up.  They  would 
shovel  and  scrape  away  at  the  hard  snow 
a  few  minutes  and  then  rest,  then  shovel  and 
scrape  and  rest  again,  and  so  on. 

"The  next  day  the  company  moved  on 
to  Devil's  Gate,  where  were  more  of  the 
relief  party  with  wagons  and  provisions.  The 
wagon  companies  arrived  within  two  or  three 
days  after."  (Coming  from  Salt  Lake  with 
food  and  supplies.)  Even  with  relief  in 
sight,  many  saints  froze  to  death  or  died  from 
hunger.  Eye  witnesses  declare  they  never 
want  to  see  such  terrible  scenes  again.  (See 
Oct.  instructor,  1931,  pp.  613-615.  It  tells 
a  wonderful  story.) 

Application:  After  getting  each 
student  to  understand  somewhat  re- 
garding the  faith  that  led  the  hand- 
cart people  forward,  ask  them  to  tell 
what  price  they,  themselves,  are  pay- 
ing today. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 

Lesson  72.     Trials  and  Difficulties  of 
the  Pioneers 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
(quarterly),  No.  72. 

Supplementary  References :  Es- 
sentials in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp. 
471-472;  456,  457,  474;  Founding  of 
Utah,  Young,  pp.  245-255;  A  Com- 
prehensive History  of  the  Church, 
Roberts,  pp.  304-330;  History  of 
Utah,  Whitney,  Vol.  1,  pp.  367-379. 
See  any  early  Journals  or  Biographies 
for  this  period. 

Objective:  To  show  that  even 
though  a  person  may  be  doing  the 
Lord's  service,  still  he  has  his  daily 
trials. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Ogden  site  purchased. 

a.  Owned  by  Goodyear. 

b.  Purchased  by  Brown. 
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c.  Brownsville. 

d.  The  sacrifice  for  seed. 
II.  Lorenzo  Young's  story. 

III.  A  Father's  story. 

IV.  Susan  Grant's  Story. 

V.  Harriet  Young's  experience. 
( Note.  Sister  Young's  story  is 
found  in  Whitney's  History  of 
Utah,  Vol.  1.  p.  367.) 

Lesson  Enrichment:  On  page  246  of 
Founding  of  Utah,  by  Young,  is  Rebecca 
Riter's  story  of  the  trials  of  the  first  winter  in 
the  Valley.  She  says,  "The  winter  was  not 
one  of  great  storms,  but  it  was  cold — very 
cold — at  times.  I  had  brought  a  peck  of 
wheat  over  the  plains,  and  it  was  carefully 
hidden  away  under  a  pile  of  wood  to  keep  it 
dry.  Christmas  came,  and  the  children  were 
hungry.  I  thought  at  first  I  would  take  a 
handful  or  two  of  the  wheat  from  its  cache 
and  cook  it  for  the  baby.  Then  I  thought 
of  how  we  had  carefully  conserved  it  for 
our  spring  planting,  so  I  left  it  alone.  But 
one  cold  night  soon  after  Christmas  I  gave 
out  our  last  corn-meal,  and  then  I  knew  the 
struggle  had  come.  For  days  I  took  the  little 
sack  of  wheat  from  its  hiding-place  and 
looked  at  it.  One  time  I  untied  the  string  that 
safely  guarded  the  kernels  and  looked  in,  but 
I  hurriedly  tied  it  again,  and  placed  the  sack 
under  the  brush.  It  must  not  be  touched  again. 
The  wheat  must  be  kept  for  seed.  And  so  I 
fought  with  myself  until  the  spring  days 
came.  Fortunately,  our  neighbors  gave  us 
more  corn-meal,  or  perhaps  I  could  not  have 
been  strong  enough  to  keep  from  using  the 
wheat  for  the  children.  We  lived  through 
the  winter,  and  the  seed  was  saved,  and  when 
March  came,  Levi  planted  it  on  a  little  plot 
of  ground  beyond  the  fort,  and  we  were  very 
happy  when  the  green  sprouts  came  above  the 
ground."  The  Founding  of  Utah  contains  a 
number  of  interesting  and  thrilling  stories, 
Ch.  23. 

Application:  While  in  the  midst 
of  our  trials  today,  let  us  not  forget 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
Pioneers,  seeing  if  we  cannot  meet 
our  tests  as  bravely  and  as  success- 
fully as  did  they. 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  30,  1933 

Lesson  73.    The  United  States  Army 
Comes  to  Utah 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons 
( quarterly ) ,  No.  73. 


Supplementary  References:  Es- 
sentials in  Church  History,  Smith,  pp. 
494-510;  512-542;  History  of  Utah, 
Vol.  I,  Whitney,  pp.  619-688;  A 
Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Roberts,  Vol.  4,  pp.  344-400; 
Utah,  J.  Cecil  Alter,  pp.  233-284. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the 
Saints  were  protected  by  the  Lord's 
over-ruling  hand,  from  the  armies  of 
the  United  States. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Incidents  which  led  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  army. 

a.  The  reports  of  corrupt  of- 
ficials. 

b.  The  alleged  Utah  Rebellion. 

II.  The  coming  of  Johnston's  Army. 

a.  Its  purpose. 

b.  Equipment,  almost  3,000 
men. 

c.  Van  Vliet's  visit. 

III.  The  defense  of  the  Saints. 

a.  The  Utah  Militia. 

b.  Daniel  H.  Wells. 

c.  Lot  Smith  and  his  scouts. 
(See  thrilling  story  in  Utah 
History,  Whitney,  Vol.  1, 
p.  631.) 

d.  Echo  Canyon  Gate- way. 

e.  Heavy  snows  favor  Saints. 

f.  The  move  south. 

IV.  The  Peace  Commission. 
V.  Governor  Young  replaced. 

VI.  Peace  restored. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Van  Vliet,  who  came 
ahead  of  the  army  to  Salt  Lake  City,  attempt- 
ing to  secure  supplies  for  the  soldiers  and 
animals  made  a  report  to  the  Government  say- 
ing, "I  attended  their  service  on  Sunday,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  Elder 
Taylor,  he  referred  to  the  approach  of  the 
troops  and  declared  that  they  should  not  enter 
the  Territory.  He  then  referred  to  the  prob- 
ability of  an  overpowering  force  being  sent 
against  them,  and  desired  all  present  who 
would  apply  the  torch  to  their  buildings,  burn 
down  their  trees,  and  lay  waste  to  their  fields, 
to  hold  up  their  hands.  Every  hand,  in  an 
audience  numbering  over  four  thousand  per- 
sons, was  raised  at  the  same  moment.  During 
my  stay  in  the  city,  I  visited  several  families, 
and  all  with  whom  I  was  thrown,  looked  upon 
{Continued  on  page  235) 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1933 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Review  Lesson 

During  this  period  let  the  children 
tell  the  stories  of  King  Hezekiah  and 
the  Prophet  Isaiah  by  describing  pic- 
tures which  the  teachers  show  to 
them.  Show  the  picture  of  Senna- 
cherib's army,  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  which 
may  be  obtained  from  various  sources. 
Show  also  the  pictures  of  Hezekiah's 
prayer  which  is  shown  in  colors  in  the 
Bible  Primer.  ( Old  Testament )  Make 
this  period  a  time  for  every  child  if 
possible  to  tell  something  about  some 
one  who  has  been  benefited  by  offer- 
ing a  vprayer  to  God. 

Second  Sunday,  July  9,  1933 

Lesson  60.  An  Army  and  a  Prayer  to 
God. 

Texts:  II  Kings,  18,  19;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  60. 

Objective:  "Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." 

Memory  Gem: 

God  is  near  to  little  children, 
He  can  hear  us  when  we  pray;    . 

Softly  we  will  say  our  thank  you 
For  His  kindness  every  day. 

Songs:  "Did  You  Think  to  Pray." 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book. 
"We  Bow  Our  Heads,"  Kindergar- 


ten and   Primary  Songs,    (Thomas- 
sen.) 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  King  Hezekiah  Rules  in  Right- 
eousness. 

a.  He  destroys  the  idols  of  wood 
and  stone. 

b.  He  cleanses  the  temple. 

c.  Calls  the  people  together  to 
worship. 

d.  Prosperity  rules  in  Judah 
while  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  scattered. 

II.  Sennacherib's  Army  Threatens 
Jerusalem. 

a.  Hezekiah  offers  the  Assyri- 
ans tribute  money. 

1.  Why? 

2.  How  did  they  obtain  the 
money? 

b.  The  Assyrians  plead  with 
Hezekiah's  people  to  forsake 
their  God  and  their  King. 

c.  The  Prophet  Isaiah's  advice 
is  sought. 

d.  Hezekiah  pleads  with  the 
Lord  for  protection. 

III.  The  Lord  Answers  Hezekiah's 
Prayer. 

a.  Isaiah  prophesies  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  army. 

b.  On  the  morrow,  God  smote 
the  Assyrian  camp. 

c.  Sennacherib  returns  to  As- 
syria. 

Illustrations — Application:  There  are  many 
incidents  that  have  happened  in  our  day 
which  prove  that  the  Lord  is  willing  to  give 
to  us  if  we  are  but  willing  to  ask  Him  in 
faith.  Let  one  child  tell  the  story  of  Joseph 
Smith's  "First  Prayer."  Let  two  or  three 
others  tell  of  prayers  that  have  been  an- 
swered for  them  or  for  members  of  their 
family. 

Find  out  when  the  children  of  the  class 
pray,  what  attitude  they  take  when  they 
pray,  how  often  they  ask  the  blessing  on  the 
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food  and  how  they  kneel  when  family  prayers 
are  said. 

Point  of  Contact:  Use  the  memory  gem 
as  a  point  of  contact.  Teacher  say  it  in 
a  reverential  tone  of  voice  to  the  children. 
Talk  with  the  children  about  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  God 
is  near  and  will  help  his  children  in  times  of 
need.     The  story  emphasizes  this  point. 

Third  Sunday,  July  16,  1933 

Lesson  61.  Hezekiah  Comforted. 

Texts:  II  Kings,  20:1-12;  Isaiah, 
38:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  61. 

Objective:  "Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." 

Song:  "Now  Before  We  Work 
Today,"  Instructor. 

Pictures:  See  "Hezekiah  the  Sick 
Ruler"  in  The  Bible  Primer  (Old 
Testament,  page  94). 

Memory  Gem:  Same  as  for  last 
Sunday. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  King  Hezekiah  "Sick  Unto 
Death." 

a.  The  Prophet  Isaiah  tells  him 
to  prepare  for  death. 

b.  The  king  sorrows  greatly. 

II.  He  Prays  to  God. 

a.  He  calls  attention  to  his 
faithfulness. 

b.  His  heart  was  not  divided 
between  devotion  to  the  Lord 
and  devotion  to  other  gods. 

c.  His  prayer  is  heard. 

d.  Isaiah  promises  him  length 
of  life. 

To  visit  the  temple  in  three 
days. 
III.  The  Sign  of  the  Sun  Dial. 

a.  Hezekiah  asks  for  a  sign. 

b.  The  Lord  turns  the  shadow 
backwards. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact:  A 
very  interesting  way  to  begin  this  lesson 
would  be  to  make  a  shadow  on  a  sun  dial. 

Find  a  small  piece  of  wood  in  the  shape 
of  a  tall  triangle  and  let  it  rest  on  its  base 
in  the  sunshine.  Put  under  this  piece  of 
wood  a  piece  of  cardboard  upon  which  has 
been  marked  the  face  of  a  clock  (a  circle 
with  the  numbers  1  to  12  marked  around  it). 
As  the  piece  of  wood  rests  in  the  center  of 
the   circle   let   the   children   observe   where 


the  shadow  of  the  wood  falls  upon  the  circle. 
(If  there  is  sunshine  in  the  room  this  may 
be  done  near  the  window.)  It  was  by  this 
means  that  people  used  to  tell  the  time.  Our 
story  today  tells  about  how  the  Lord  an- 
swered a  prayer  by  moving  the  shadow  on 
a  sun  dial. 

Illustrations — Application:  After  this  story 
has  been  developed,  let  the  class  members 
think  of  other  stories  which  they  have  heard 
of  children  or  grown  folks  among  their  own 
friends  who  have  had  their  prayers  answered. 
Help  them  to  recall  the  story  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  America  by  the  English  Colonists 
long,  long  ago,  and  the  Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  What  part 
did  prayer  to  God  have  in  this  story?  So 
when  we  think  of  the  Fourth  of  July  again 
let  us  think  of  the  part  the  Lord  had  in 
the  making  of  this  holiday.  (Classes  outside 
of  the  United  States  may  substitute  other 
stories.) 

During  the  summer  vacation  time  when 
we  are  in  a  dangerous  place  whom  may 
we  ask  for  help?  Why  is  it  not  necessary 
for  us  to  kneel  down  to  pray  at  such  a  time, 
if  we  should  be  driving  in  an  automobile 
or  wading  in  the  water? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 
Lesson  62.    The  Captive  Princes. 

Texts:  Daniel  I;  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  No.  62. 

Objective:  Simple,  proper  food 
makes  for  stronger  bodies,  keener 
minds  and  happier  dispositions. 

Songs:  "In  Our  Lovely  Deseret," 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs;  "The 
Word  of  Wisdom," — Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Songs — (Thomassen). 

Memory  Gem:  "They  shall  walk 
and  not  be  weary;  shall  run  and  not 
faint." 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Nebuchadnezzar  Demands  Four 
Hebrew  Princes. 

a.  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  wise  ruler 
as  well  as  a  great  warrior. 
He  wishes  to  use  the  talents 
of  his  captive  people. 

b.  Daniel  and  his  three  friends 
are  chosen. 

1.  They  believe  in  God. 

2.  Had  been  trained  in  good 
health  habits. 

3.  They  had  keen  minds  and 
were  "beautiful  to  look  up- 
on. 
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II.  The   Four   Princes   Commence 
Their  Training. 

a.  They  come  to  the  king's  pal- 
ace. 

b.  They  hear  the  king's  plan. 

c.  Daniel  is  determined  not  to 
eat  the  king's  rich  food. 

He  asks  for  a  ten  day  trial 
with  food  like  his  mother 
gave  him. 

d.  Daniel  and  his  friends  al- 
lowed to  live  simply. 

e.  God  gives  them  knowledge 
and  skill  in  learning. 

III.  The  King  is  Pleased  with  their 
Progress. 

a.  He  finds  them  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  other 
youths. 

b.  Their  wisdom  and  under- 
standing ten  times  greater. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact:  To 
begin  the  lesson  suppose  the  teacher  has  a 
talk  with  the  children  about  the  foods  they 
eat.  Ask  them  to  name  at  least  ten  vege- 
tables. Name  two  of  these  which  are  called 
"leafy"  vegetables.  The  best  food  doctors 
today  say  that  every  person  should  have 
at  least  one  "leafy"  vegetable  each  day  and 
either  a  raw  fruit  or  a  raw  vegetable  each 
day.  Why  shouldn't  we  eat  just  "dessert" 
all  the  time?  How  many  glasses  of  milk 
should  we  have  each  day?  Why  do  we  not 
drink  coffee?  Why  not  tea?  There  were 
once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  four  hand- 
some princes  who  had  learned  to  eat  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  to  drink  milk  and 
water.     Then  continue  the  story. 

Illustrations — Application:  Talk  with  the 
children  about  the  athletes  in  your  town. 
When  men  are  preparing  for  football,  what 
kind  of  food  do  their  coaches  require  them 
to  eat?  During  basketball  time,  what  kind 
of  habits  must  the  boys  have  to  be  able  to 
make  the  first  team?  Which  boy  do  you 
believe  can  hold  out  the  best  in  a  champion- 
ship test,  the  boy  who  always  obeys  the  rules 
of  simple  living  or  the  boy  who  forgets  quite 
often?  Tell  the  story  'Creed  Haymond's 
Victory"  found  below,  or  any  other  story 
which   proves   the   truth   of  the   Objective. 

"CREED  HAYMOND'S  VICTORY" 

Not  so  very  long  ago  two  little  babes 
came  to  bless  a  modest  home  in  southern 
Utah.  The  boy  was  named  Walter  Creed 
and  the  girl  Elma  Florence.  Their  parents 
were  very  proud  of  them.     As  the  mother 


fed  and  cared  for  her  babes,  she  offered 
many  a  silent  prayer  to  God  to  guide  and 
protect  them.  So  many  young  people  near 
her  used  tobacco  that  she  thought  to  herself 
again  and  again,  "How  I  wish  my  son  Creed 
could  be  spared  that  habit!"  She  prayed 
again  that  both  her  little  ones  might  have 
the  power  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  which  promises  to  all 
who  obey  it  that  they  shall  "run  and  not 
be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

When  the  twins  were  old  enough  to  go 
to  church,  the  mother  took  them  to  Provo 
where  they  heard  Elder  Reed  Smoot  bear 
his  testimony  concerning  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. He  said  that  he  had  never  partaken 
of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  nor  liquor.  On  their 
way  home  Creed  promised  his  mother  that 
when  he  was  grown  he  would  be  able  to 
say  the  same  as  Elder  Smoot  had  said. 

One  day  when  the  twins  were  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  a  friend  of  the  family,  Joseph 
J.  Cannon,  came  to  visit  them.  He,  too, 
had  never  tasted  the  four  things  mentioned. 
During  his  visit  he  said  to  the  children: 
"Let's  make  a  bargain  between  Creed,  Elma 
and  me  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  will 
break  the  Word  of  Wisdom  without  each 
other.  This  will  help  us  all  to  keep  it.  If 
Elma  is  tempted  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee, 
she'll  have  to  get  Creed  and  me  to  share 
it  with  her,  and  if  some  one  says  to  Creed, 
'Come  on,  Creed,  let's  have  a  smoke,'  Creed 
must  wait  for  Elma  and  me  to  do  it,  too." 

The  years  went  by  and  none  of  them 
tasted  tea,  coffee,  tobacco  nor  liquor.  In 
due  time  Creed  went  to  the  State  University, 
and  while  there  every  time  some  one  offered 
him  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  said,  "No,  thanks, 
I  can't  drink  it." 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Creed  became 
the  subject  of  the  conversation  of  the  boys 
of  the  town,  not  only  the  little  boys,  but 
the  college  boys  and  the  business  men.  And 
why,  I  wonder?  Because  he  wouldn't  drink 
coffee,  nor  smoke?  No,  that  was  not  it. 
It  was  because  he  was  the  best  foot  racer 
on  the  college  campus.  He  won  practically 
every  race  he  entered.  And  the  way  he 
ran!  Why,  he  went  like  a  deer — so  graceful, 
so  erect  and  easy — and  with  such  speed! 

When  Creed  had  finished  at  the  State 
University,  he  went  East  to  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  study  dentistry.  Here 
he  worked  diligently.  He  won  races  in  the 
East,  too,  and  in  1919  his  colleagues  voted 
him  captain  of  the  track  team. 

Oh,  how  his  heart  beat  when  he  knew 
his  team  was  going  to  Boston  to  compete 
with  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  California 
and  all  the  big  universities  of  America.  If 
he  could  only  win  and  make  the  world's 
record.  Wouldn't  that  be  fine?  But  no, 
he  didn't  care  to  win  at  any  cost.  Before 
the  races  his  humble  prayer  had  always 
been:   "May  I  win,  Father,  if  it's  right  and 
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fair  that  I  should  win.    Help  me  not  to  take 
unjust  advantage  of  any  man." 

In  these  big  races  every  one  has  a  chance 
to  run  the  first  day  but  only  those  who  have 
won  in  some  race  can  compete  in  the  final 
race.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  races, 
the  coach  said  to  his  athletes,  "Now,  boys, 
I  want  every  one  of  you  to  take  a  glass 
of  sherry  wine.  It  will  tide  you  over  to- 
morrow." Then  he  thought  of  Creed;  he 
knew  that  he  would  object.  He  had  asked 
the  boys  to  drink  tea  at  their  training  table 
every  day  but  Creed  had  explained  that  he 
could  not  and  he  did  not.  So  he  went  to  him 
and  said:  "Now  Creed,  forget  this  peculiar 
notion  of  yours  about  liquor  and  take  a  glass 
of  sherry  wine.  Don't  you  know  that  every- 
thing depends  on  you?  Pennsylvania  wins 
or  loses  with  your  decision,  and  young  man, 
we've  got  to  win."  Creed  said  simply, 
"Coach,  you  know  I'll  do  almost  anything 
for  my  team,  but  that  I  can  not  do."  The 
coach  turned  crossly  away  and  said,  "Well, 
if  you  won't  do  it  you  won't,  I  guess."  The 
other  men  drank  their  glasses  of  sherry  wine. 

Poor  Creed!  How  he  felt.  He  went  to 
his  room  with  a  heavy  heart.  He  loved 
his  coach  and  he  loved  his  school;  yet  he 
believed  as  did  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he 
said:  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare 
to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

In  his  trouble  he  went  to  the  Lord.  In 
humility  he  prayed  to  God  to  give  him 
strength,  and  to  show  him  once  and  for  all 
the  virtue  of  strictly  adhering  to  the  Word 
of  Wisdom. 

The  next  morning  three  of  the  five  men 
who  were  qualified  to  run  the  race  for  Penn- 
sylvania were  ill.  But  Creed  Haymond 
and  one  other  were  ready  to  run.  First 
came  the  semi-finals  of  the  100-yard  race 
in  which  he  won.  In  the  final  100-yard 
race  all  men  dug  their  toes  in  the  ground 
to  brace  themselves  for  a  good  start,  but 
alas,  when  the  signal  to  start  was  given 
the  soft  earth  under  Creed's  toes  gave  way 
and  he  almost  fell.  He  was  four  yards 
behind  in  the  start.  What  luck!  He  was 
still  behind  at  fifty  yards.  But  after  that 
he  remembered  nothing  until  he  raced  past 
the  goal  to  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  spec- 
tators,  one  and  one-half  yards   ahead. 

The  next  race  was  the  semi-final  of  the 
220-yard  in  which  the  Utah  man  was  the 
victor. 

The  rules  say  that  thirty  minutes  rest  must 
be  given  the  men  between  these  two  long 
races,  but  somehow  it  was  called  in  five 
minutes  after  the  first  race.  In  ten  minutes 
the  men  were  in  their  places  to  start — to 
start  the  fourth  race  of  the  afternoon.  Creed 
held  his  own  all  along  the  way  and  won  by 
eight  to  ten  yards,  making  the  distance  in 
twenty-one  and  one-fifth  seconds,  in  world 
record   time. 


Creed  has  finished  his  course  and  is  now 
practicing  in  his  chosen  profession.  His 
bargain  with  his  twin  sister  and  Elder  Can- 
non is  still  as  sacred  as  before,  and  he,  like 
the  speaker  who  inspired  him  as  a  boy,  is 
glad  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  world  that 
those  who  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  shall  verily  "run  and  not 
be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
—Marion  Belnap  Kerr. 

How  may  a  boy  or  a  girl  get  out  of  drink- 
ing coffee  if  it  is  served  to  him  while  he  is 
on  a  picnic?  What  kind  of  cool  drinks  may 
boys  and  girls  of  our  age  drink  instead  of 
"home-made  beer"? 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  30,  1933 
Lesson  63.  The  Forgotten  Dream. 

Texts:  Daniel  2;  Sunday  School 
Lessons,  No.  63. 

Objective:  "Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive." 

Songs:  "Two  Little  Hands,"— 
Songs  for  the  Children,  by  W.  W. 
Gilchrist;  "Little  Knees  Should  Lowly 
Bend" — Primary  Song  Book. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,  and  it 
shall  be  given  him." 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  king  tries  to  regain  the 
details  of  his  dream. 

a.  The  dream  greatly  troubles 
him. 

b.  He  forgets  the  details. 

c.  He  asks   help   from   all   the 
wise  men. 

1.  Offers  a  great  reward  or 
threatens  death. 

2.  The  magicians  fail  him. 
II.  Daniel  seeks  the  Lord  in  earnest 

prayer. 

a.  Daniel  and  his  friends  about 
to  be  killed. 

b.  He  asks  for  time  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

c.  He   and   his   friends   cry   in 
faith  to  God  for  help. 

III.  The  Lord  reveals  the  dream  and 
its  meaning. 

a.  To  Daniel  in  a  dream. 

b.  Daniel   rejoices   and   praises 
God. 
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c.  He  tells  the  king. 

d.  Daniel   and   his   friends  re- 
warded. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Find  out  from  the  children  what  they  like 
to  dream  about.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
we  do  not  wish  to  dream  about?  Once  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dream,  a  very  strange 
dream,  and  a  very  long  dream.  It  bothered 
him,  so  that  he  couldn't  sleep  for  nearly 
all  night.  And  then  when  he  finally  got  to 
sleep  he  forgot  the  dream.  Even  though 
he  had  forgotten  it,  he  was  still  frightened 
and  worried  about  it.  Then  continue  with 
the  story. 

Illustrations — Application:  One  day  Jane 
brought  home  a  beautiful  little  book  from 
the  library.  It  was  so  pretty  that  all  the 
smaller  brothers  and  sisters  wished  to  see  it. 
Even  after  she  had  shown  it  to  them,  they 
got  it  and  were  looking  at  it  by  themselves. 


Jane  couldn't  let  them  do  this  for  fear  they 
might  soil  it  or  tear  it.  She  couldn't  watch 
the  book  every  minute  because  she  had  to 
hurry  to  get  her  work  done  so  she  could 
go  down  town.  Suddenly  she  said  to  her- 
self, "I'll  hide  it."  She  thought  of  first  one 
place  and  then  another  and  finally  found  a 
good  safe  place  where  she  was  sure  no 
one  could  find  it.  After  she  came  from 
town  Uncle  Joe  was  there  and  he  took  them 
all  to  the  show.  It  was  two  or  three  days 
before  she  thought  of  the  book  again  and 
then  she  had  forgotten  where  she  had  put  it. 
She  thought  and  thought  and  hunted  and 
hunted,  but  alas,  she  could  not  find  the  book. 
I  wonder  if  any  little  child  can  guess  how 
this  little  story  ended?  What  did  she  think 
to  do?  Where  did  she  find  the  book?  When 
we  are  in  just  such  trouble  whom  may  we 
ask  to  help  us?  Then  when  we  have  asked 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  help  us,  which  is 
the  better  way  to  do,  to  keep  on  working 
or  to  sit  down  and  let  our  Father  do  it  alone? 


Church  History 

(Continued  from  page  230) 


the  present  movement  of  the  troops  toward 
their  Territory  as  the  commencement  of  an- 
other religious  persecution,  and  expressed  a 
fixed  determination  to  sustain  Governor 
Young  in  any  measure  he  might  adopt." 

Tullidge,  a  non-Mormon  in  his  History  of 
Brigham  Young  says:  "No  sooner  had  the 
(U.  S.  Army)  expedition  started,  than  del- 
egations of  Chiefs  and  noted  Indian  warriors 
came  from  every  direction  to  offer  to  Gov- 
ernor Young  their  services  and  the  alliance  of 
their  tribes.  They  came  from  Colorado,  from 
the  Missouri,  from  the  Columbia,  from  the 
Platte,  from  Nevada;  and,  had  they  been  en- 
couraged by  Governor  Young,  would  surely 
have  gathered,  with  their  forces,  from  every 


part  of  America,  and  struck  for  a  common 
vengeance." 

Tullidge  then  tells  how  Governor  Young, 
not  wishing  the  army  destroyed,  wisely  sent 
the  Chiefs  back  home,  telling  them  of  his  ap- 
preciation, but  for  them  to  "keep  the  peace 
with  the  Whites." 

Application:  Let  the  students  see 
that  whenever  God's  chosen  people 
have  done  their  utmost  to  aid  them- 
selves and  gain  success,  that  He  has 
always  come  to  their  aid,  saving  them 
from  perils  in  a  marvelous  manner. 
See  if  students  can  give  examples. 


Can  This  be  True? 


Can  this  be  true? 

Is  there  such  wondrous  work  to  do? 
Such  foes  to  fight,  such  gains  to  win, 
Such  victories  over  want  and  sin? 
Near  where  we  sell  and  where  we  buy, 
Do  all  these  saddened  regions  lie? 
Such  blessed  work  which  we  may  do? 
Can  this  be  true,  can  this  be  true? 

Why,  what's  to  do?    Why,  what's  to  do? 
If  all  this  woeful  tale  is  true, 
If  people  lie  in  sleep  like  death 
And  we  can  send  the  vital  breath; 
If  people  now  are  torn  and  tossed 
And  need  some  pilot  or  are  lost; 
If  all  this  woeful  tale  is  true, 
What  shall  we  do? 


Why,  what's  to  do?    Why,  what's  to  do? 
If  all  these  words  are  just,  are  true, 
If  we  have  store  that  others  need, 
And  that  not  ours,  but  lent  indeed, 
His  wish  who  gave  it  we  should  heed; 
If  all  these  words  are  just,  are  true, 
That's  what  to  do!  I 

Farewell  to  greed  and  selfishness! 
Farewell  to  tasks  that  never  bless! 
O'er  Christ's  dear  earth,  in  Christ's 

dear  way, 
We'll  at  his  work  with  no  delay; 
We'll  bear  his  joys  the  wide  world 

through ; 
That's  what  we'll  do!     That's  what 

we'll  do! 

— Selected. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1933 

Ages  4,  5  and  6 

First  Sunday,  July  2,  1933 

Lesson  82.    The  Children's  Period 

This  is  the  children's  telling  period 
— when  under  the  teacher's  guidance 
they  tell  the  truths  of  the  lessons 
of  the  previous  month. 

Today  we  tell  of  Abraham  and  his 
wonderful  promise.  Of  Lot  whom 
Abraham  helped,  and  of  Isaac  and 
his  son  Jacob.  Show  the  picture 
which  helped  you  teach  about  Abra- 
ham and  Lot.  Where  are  these  trav- 
elers going?  Why  are  they  leaving 
their  homes  in  Haran?  Which  is 
Abraham?  What  does  he  seem  to  be 
doing?  What  might  he  have  asked 
for  in  his  prayer?  For  what  would 
he  give  thanks? 

As  we  look  at  the  picture  of  Lot 
choosing  his  portion  of  the  land,  what 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  best  part?  Why 
do  not  Abraham  and  Lot  live  togeth- 
er? Which  had  selfishness  in  his 
heart  and  which  did  not? 

How  may  we  show  that  we  are 
unselfish? 

How  did  Isaac  help  to  fulfill  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham? 

How  did  Jacob  prove  his  love  for 
Abraham  and  for  Our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther? These  questions  are  illustra- 
tive of  such  that  you  will  use  to  help 
the  children  during  this,  their  hour. 


Songs  for  the  Month:  "Forgive- 
ness;" "Flag  Of  My  Heart"— Kin- 
dergarten and  Primary  Songs  ( Fran- 
ces K.  Thomassen ) . 

Gem  for  the  Month:  The  one  sug- 
gested for  the  concert  recitation. 

Second  Sunday,  July  9,  1933 
Lesson  83.    Joseph  A  Dutiful  Son. 

Texts:  Gen.  37;  "Life  Lessons  for 
Little  Ones,"  Second  Year. 

Objective:  The  Lord  blesses  and 
strengthens  those  who  return  good 
for  evil. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Joseph,  The  Favorite  Son  of  His 
Father  Jacob. 

a.  Exhibits  kindness  and  help- 
fulness toward  others. 

b.  Is   given   a  coat    of    many 
colors. 

Fashioned  from  one  worn  by 
persons  of  distinction. 

c.  Helps  in  the  grain  fields. 

d.  Dreams. 

Brothers  are  displeased. 

e.  A  dutiful  son. 

II.  Joseph's      Brothers      Conspire 
Against  Him. 

a.  They  steal  his  coat. 

b.  They  cast  him  into  a  pit. 

c.  They  sell  him  to  some  mer- 
chants. 

d.  Joseph  is  taken  to  Egypt. 

Lesson  Enrichment:      Oftentimes 
in  a  family,  while  the  children  are 
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playing     together 
little    accidents 


happen  which 
cause  someone  to 
become  angry  and 
then  cross  words 
are  said  and  some- 
times that  bad 
word  "slap"  does 
its  work  and  all  the  fun  is  over  and 
there  are  sorry  feelings  and  tears.  Lit- 
tle folks  who  are  strong  forgive  what 
may  have  happened  in  the  accident 
and  keep  the  fun  going  on. 

If  brother  carelessly  pushes  your 
wax  crayons  from  the  table  while 
you  are  drawing,  how  can  you  show 
that  you  are  strong?  Yes,  help  him 
pick  them  up  and  offer  to  let  him  use 
part  of  them,  showing  him  that  you 
forgive  his  carelessness. 

The  boy  in  our  story  today  was 
strong  enough  to  forgive  those  who 
treated  him  unkindly  and  he  returned 
good  for  evil  by  willingly  serving 
them.  His  father  loved  him  dearly 
for  this  and  to  show  his  pride  in  him 
made  a  beautiful  coat  for  him,  such 
as  a  prince  wore.  Not  like  the  coats 
which  the  men  wore  then.  It  reached 
to  his  ankles  and  had  in  it  many 
beautiful  colors.  This  strong,  dutiful 
boy  was  named  Joseph. 

Rest  Exercise:  Standing  in  a  circle 
the  children  may  represent  sheaves 
of  wheat,  clasping  the  hands  together 
far  out  in  front  to  give  the  effect  of 
roundness,  bend  in  the  wind  from 
side  to  side.  Then  bow  toward  the 
center  of  the  circle  to  a  child  repre- 
senting Joseph's  sheaf.    Repeat. 

Third  Sunday,  July  16,  1933 

Lesson  84.  Joseph's  Faithfulness 
Rewarded. 

Texts:  Gen.  41:14-51;  "Life  Les- 
sons for  Little  Ones,"  Second  Year, 

Objective:  The  Lord  will  guide  and 
direct  those  who  faithfully  serve  Him. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Joseph's  Father  Grieves. 


CONCERT    RECITATION    FOR 
THE  MONTH 


"Help  me  dear  Father    to    freely 

forgive 
All  who  may  seem  unkind  to  me; 
Help  me  each  day  Father  to  live 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  Thee." 


a.  Thinks     Jo- 
seph dead. 

b.  Brothers  re- 
port falsely, 

II.  Joseph     Gains 
Favor  in  Egypt, 
a.  Becomes 
caretaker  for 
Potiphar. 
Potiphar,  captain  of  guards. 

b,  Joseph  serves  Potiphar  faith- 
fully. 

c.  Potiphar's  house  blessed  be- 
cause of  Joseph. 

III.  Joseph  Interprets  the  Pharaoh's 
Dreams. 

a.  Pharaoh    has    two    strange 
dreams. 

1.  Wise  men  fail  to  interpret 
them. 
2.  Pharaoh  is  troubled. 

b.  Pharaoh  sends  for  Joseph. 

c.  Receives  the  correct  interpre- 
tation from  God. 

IV.  Joseph's  Faithfulness  Rewarded, 

a.  Pharaoh  presents  him  with 
gifts. 

b.  Is  made  a  ruler  in  Egypt. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Not  only  did 
Joseph  willingly  serve  his  father  and 
brothers,  but  when  in  a  strange  land 
among  strange  people  he  showed  his 
willingness  to  give  helpful  service. 
He  knew  that  by  serving  others  he 
was  also  serving  his  Father  in  Heav- 
en. Name  the  kinds  of  work  that 
Joseph  did  so  well  for  Potiphar.  And 
when  he  cleaned  the  house  and  the 
yard,  it  was  clean  indeed,  for  he  did 
his  very  best  to  make  it  so.  When 
he  was  called  upon  to  tell  the  meaning 
of  the  King's  dreams,  he  asked  his 
Father  in  Heaven  to  help  him,  so,  of 
course,  he  was  able  to  do  that  work 
well  also. 

Whenever  we  have  work  to  do, 
Heavenly  Father  will  help  us  to  do  it, 
if  He  sees  that  we  are  earnestly  trying 
to  do  that  work  well. 
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Do  The  Best  You  Can 

"If  I  was  a  cobbler  it  should  be  my 
pride 
The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be; 
If  I  was  a  tinker,  no  tinker  beside 
Should   mend  an  old  kettle  like 
me. 

Rest  Exercise:  Since  in  this  month 
we  celebrate  Independence  Day,  and 
in  Utah,  our  Pioneer  Day,  the  chil- 
dren will  see  much  display  of  the 
Flag.  Teach  them  to  salute  it  with 
the  right  hand  and  march  around  the 
circle  in  a  proud,  reverent  way  while 
one  child  carries  it.  ( In  schools  out- 
side of  the  United  States,  other  rest 
exercises  may  be  given.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  23,  1933 

Lesson  85.    Joseph  The  Ruler. 

Texts:  Gen.  41:53-57;  42;  "Life 
Lessons  For  Little  Ones,"  Second 
Year. 

Objective:  The  Lord  will  guide  and 
direct  those  who  faithfully  serve  Him. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Joseph  A  Wise  Ruler. 

a.  Performs  many  duties  faith- 
fully. 

b.  Prepares     for     the     coming 
famine. 

c.  Pharaoh's  dream  comes  true. 

II.  Joseph's     Brothers     Come     to 
Egypt  to  Buy  Food. 

a.  Recognized  by  Joseph. 

b.  They  bow  down  before  him. 

III.  Joseph  Returns  Good  For  Evil. 

a.  Gives  them  food. 

b.  Returns  their  money. 

c.  Conceals  his  identity. 

IV.  Joseph   Demands  to   See  Ben- 
jamin. 

a.  Retains  one  brother. 

b.  Sends  brothers  to  their  homes 
with  food. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Again  we  see 
how  well  and  faithfully  Joseph 
served.  This  time  it  was  the  people 
of  Egypt  that  he  worked   for  and 


surely  by  his  fine  helpful  living  he 
must  have  taught  those  about  him  to 
be  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other. 
The  Lord  is  still  watching  over  him 
because  he  is  doing  his  work  so  well. 

Every  little  child  has  work  to  do 
for  God,  just  as  Joseph  was  working 
for  Him.  How  can  we  show  that  we 
are  getting  ready  to  do  God's  work. 
We  can  forgive  those  who  seem  un- 
kind to  us.  We  can  show  our  love 
for  them  by  doing  helpful  deeds  of 
service  for  them,  not  just  once  but 
over  and  over  again.  Dishes  need 
to  be  wiped  not  just  once  but  many, 
many  times. 

Baby's  playthings  need  to  be  picked 
up  every  time  they  are  dropped.  The 
toys  need  to  be  put  away  neatly  after 
every  play  time.  Father  goes  to  his 
work,  day  after  day.  Mother  cooks 
and  sews,  year  in  and  year  out.  All 
workers  are  happy  because  they 
serve. 

Illustration:  Once  an  engine  that 
had  pulled  long  trains  of  cars  for 
many  years  got  stuck  in  a  snowdrift. 
When  the  engineer  ran  to  the  round- 
house where  trains  are  kept,  to  get 
help,  a  little  pony  engine  said,  "Please 
let  me  go,  I  like  to  help."  The  larger 
engines  puffing  near  him  laughed  yet 
they  did  not  offer  their  services.  Then 
the  pony  engine  pulled  the  long  train 
of  cars  that  had  been  stuck  in  the 
snow,  into  the  station.  The  song  that 
he  sang  as  his  wheels  went  round 
was,  "I  thought  I  could — I  thought 
I  could — I  like  to  help — I  like  to 
help." 

Rest  Exercise:  Same  as  for  last 
Sunday. 

Fifth  Sunday,  July  30,  1933 
Lesson  86.  A  Chosen  Family  Reunited. 

Texts:  Gen.  43;  44;  45;  46;  "Life 
Lessons  for  Little  Ones,"  Second 
Year. 

Objective:  The  Lord  will  guide  and 
direct  those  who  faithfully  serve  Him. 
Organization  of  Material: 
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I.  Joseph's   Brothers   Again  Visit 
Him. 

a.  Bring   Benjamin  with  them. 

b.  Bring  presents. 

c.  Prepare  to  return  home  with 
food. 

1.  Silver  cup  put  into  Ben- 
jamin's bag. 

2.  Plan  to  see  if  they  would 
desert  Benjamin. 

II,  Joseph  Makes  Himself  Known, 
a.  Tells  them  of    his    forgive- 
ness. 

( "God  sent  me  before  you  to 
preserve  life." ) 
III.  The  Whole  Family  Comes  to 
Egypt. 

a.  Jacob,  his  sons,  their  wives 
and  children, 

b.  Travel  under  God's  care. 
God  gives  a  promise  to  Jacob. 

c.  They  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

d.  They  live  in  peace  and  hap- 
piness. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Have  you 
ever  seen  a  little  chicken  that  was 
lost  from  it's  mother,  it's  brothers 
and  sisters?  It  didn't  seem  to  know 
which  way  to  go  or  what  to  do.    And 


how  it  did  cry.  Then  what  did  it 
do  when  it  caught  sight  of  its  family? 
What  kind  of  sound  did  it  make  then? 
How  did  the  mother  act? 

In  our  stories  for  this  month  Joseph 
has  been  away  from  his  family.  He 
has  missed  them.  They  have  missed 
him.  Today  we  are  going  to  learn 
how  he  found  them  again  and  how 
happy  they  all  felt. 

Illustration — Application:  Once  a 
little  girl  who  had  been  given  a  new 
dress  and  hat,  did  not  wish  to  walk 
to  Sunday  School  with  a  little  play- 
mate who  had  only  a  clean  patched 
dress  to  wear,  and  the  little  girl  in 
the  clean  patched  dress  cried  and  felt 
bady  because  her  little  friend  did  not 
seem  able  to  see  her  that  morning. 

Joseph,  though  he  became  almost 
a  king,  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  had 
eyes  to  see  his  loved  ones  who  were 
very  poor.  He  loved  his  father  and 
brothers  and  God  loved  him  because 
he  had  forgiveness  and  kindness  in 
his  heart. , 

Rest  Exercise:  Teacher  sing  while 
the  children  act  the  motions  to  "Busy 
Carpenters,"  page  66,  Song  Stories 
for  the  Kindergarten,  Patty  Hill, 


At  the  Crossroads 

He  stood  at  the  crossroads  all  alone, 

The  sunrise  in  his  face; 
He  had  no  thought  for  the  world  unknown, 

He  was  set  for  a  manly  race. 
But  the  road  stretched  east  and  the  road  stretched  west, 

And  the  boy  knew  not  which  road  was  best. 
So  he  strolled  on  the  road  that  led  him  down, 

And  he  lost  the  race  and  the  victor's  crown. 
He  was  caught  at  last  in  an  angry  snare, 

Because  no  one  stood  at  the  crossroads  there 
To  show  him  the  better  road. 

Another  day  at  the  self-same  place 

A  boy  with  high  hopes  stood; 
He,  too,  was  set  for  a  manly  race, 

He,  too,  was  seeking  the  things  that  were  good. 
But  one  was  there  who  the  roads  did  know, 

And  that  one  showed  him  which  way  to  go; 
So  he  turned  from  the  road  that  would  lead  him  down, 

And  he  won  the  race  and  the  victor's  crown. 
He  walks  today  the  highway  fair, 

Because  one  stood  at  the  crossroads  there, 
To  show  him  the  better  road. 

— Selected. 


All  things  are  big  with  jest;  nothing  that's 
plain 
But  may  be  witty;  if  thou  hast  the  vein." 
— George  Herbert. 


Misjudge  Themselves 

Some  men  think  they  have  an  inferior- 
ity complex  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they're 
just  inferior. — Judge. 

Very  Urgent 

Golfer  (to  members  ahead):  "Pardon, 
would  you  mind  if  I  played  through?  ^  I've 
just  heard  that  my  wife  is  seriously  ill." 

Which  One? 

Traffic  Cop:    Let  me  see  your  license. 

Tourist:  Which  one?  marriage,  car,  driv- 
er's, campfire,  fishing  or  hunting?  Open  the 
license  trunk,  Maria. — De  Laval  Monthly. 

No  Quorum 

"Did  you  go  to  yo*  lodge  meetin'  las'  night, 
Rastus?" 

"No,  we  dun  have  to  postpone  it,  account 
de  Grand  All-Powerful  Invincible  Supreme 
Unconquerable  Potentate  dun  got  beat  up  by 
his  wife." 

Anyway,  It  Made  Us  Laugh! 

Hero:     "Cur!    Where  are  those  papers?" 
Villian:     "They  are  at  the  blacksmith's." 
Hero:      "Ha!      So    you're    having    them 
forged!" 
Villian:     "No,  I'm  having  them  filed!" 

Not  One  of  the  Plagues 

A  girl  who  had  just  returned  from  Egypt 
was  telling  her  mother  about  the  Pyramids 
and  other  wonders. 

Some  of  the  stones,  she  said,  were  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics. 

"I  hope,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  anxiously, 
"you  were  careful  not  to  get  any  of  them  on 
you. ' ' — Tit-Bits. 


On  the  Job! 

An  advertisement  of  a  laundry  on  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia: 

WHY  KILL  YOUR  WIFE?  LET  US 
DO  YOUR  DIRTY  WORK. 

Pop  Forgot 

Pop:  "There's  nothing  worse  than  being 
old  and  bent." 

Son:     "Yes  there  is,  Dad." 

Pop:    "I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is." 

Son:    "Being  young  and  broke." 

Opportunity  Knocks  Again 

New  Rich  Motorist  (to  station  attendant) : 
"My  car's  down  the  road,  out  of  gas.  Get 
me  a  gallon,  and  hurry  it  up.  What  you  need 
here  is  push.  That's  how  I  made  my  money. 
Push.     I   pushed."  j 

Station  Attendant:  "Well,  you'll  have  to 
push  some  more,  mister.  There  ain't  a  drop 
of  gas  around  the  place." 

A  Lesson  in  Etiquette 

A  regular  patron  was  dining  in  a  smart 
restaurant.  Another  customer  sat  down  at 
his  table  and  tied  his  napkin  around  his 
neck.  The  manager,  scandalized,  called  for 
a  boy  and  said  to  him: 

"Try  to  make  him  understand  as  tactfully 
as  possible  that  that's  not  done." 

Boy  (seriously  to  customer) :  "A  shave 
or  hair  cut,  sir?"  l 

A  Fair  Exchange 

The  office  boy  had  gone  out  on  what 
would  ordinarily  be  a  ten-minute  errand.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  he  had  not  returned; 
in  fact  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore he  appeared. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  demanded  his 
irate  employer. 

"Gettin  a  hair-cut,"  laconically  replied  the 
youth. 

"What!"  shouted  the  man,  "getting  a 
hair-cut  on  Company  time:  what's  the  big 
idea?" 

"Well,  said  the  office  boy,  it  grows  on 
Company  time  doesn't  it?" 


*15°°     per  month 

L.  D  S.  BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

NEW  CLASSES  EVERY  MONDAY 

Call  Was.  1812  for  Information 

NOW! 


ATS  what  we  can  do  for  you  NOW  that  really  counts  with  you. 

— 
Not  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  nor  when  business  picks  up,  but  NOW ! 

NOW  stands  for  immediate  action  and  that's  just  what  we  can  give  you. 

And  along  with  the  action,  we  give  you  printing  and  book-binding  of  the 
highest  standard  of  quality,  at  low  cost.  Prices  and  quality  of  workmanship 
are  in  line  with  what  is  demanded  NOW. 

M 
We  are  organized  to  serve  you  and  are  equipped  to  meet  YOUR  printing  and 
binding  needs.     Let  us  serve  you  NOW! 

Call  Was.  550  or  write 

The  Dcscrct  News  Press 

29  Richards  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Two  loving  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 
Their  married  life  has  just  begun — 
They  plan  now  in  their  ecstacy 
Protection  thru  those  days  to  be. 

The  first  problem  every  newly  wedded  couple  should  tackle  is  that 
of  protection  and  future  happiness  through  life  insurance. 

A  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Policy  furnishes  the  finest  foundation 
known  for  any  family  to  build  upon — Safe  and  Satisfactory. 

A  Beneficial  representative  will  gladly  explain  details  of  our  savings- 
protection  plan  and  why  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  is  best. 

BENEFICIAL  LIFE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HOME  OFFICE:  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President 


E.  T.  RALPHS,  General  Manager 
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